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WAR ON 


MERICAN intelligence reports of a Chinese build-up 
on or behind the 38th Parallel have continued to 
be made public for some weeks (it is one of 
General MacArthur’s idiosyncrasies as a commander 

to tell his enemy what he thinks he knows about his 
dispositions as soon as he thinks he knows it; this is not a 
practice which can be recommended to students of the art 
of war). Within the past few days advanced 8th Army elements 
have run into stiffer resistance in the region of the Parallel, but 
there are as yet no signs of the massive Communist reaction 
which Tokyo was predicting a month ago; and a retreat has 
very seldom been halted by an army which cannot or does not 
counter-attack. It is, however, the questions of whether, why, 
how and where the United Nations advance should be halted 
that at the moment chiefly preoccupy the thirteen nations who 
have contributed to the combatant strength of the 8th Army. 
They are questions which have been unobtrusively but resolutely 
shirked on a high political level ever since they arose, and General 
MacArthur, who, to give him credit, has more than once pointed 
out that that-is«the only level on which they can be settled, last 
week had a long and rather random shot at their solution himself. 
He, offered to meet his opposite numbers in the field to discuss 
the terms of a truce, but he coupled this with dire threats of the 
extension of the war to Chinese territory, thus for practical pur- 
poses invalidating the ostensible purpose of a démarche which 
he had in any case no authority to make. 

The net result of all this has been salutary, for it has recalled 
attention to the simple fact that a decision about the 38th Parallel 
is long overdue. It is pretty clear that nobody is going to require 
the 8th Army to stop on the 38th Parallel except as a definite 
step towards the conclusion of an agreement. In war the object 
of a belligerent is to impose his will upon his enemy, and no 
war is over—or can be artificially stopped, except for a short, 
experimental period—until one side or the other has achieved 
that object. The first sign that the United Nations were in sight 
of achieving theirs would be an authoritative indication that the 
North Koreans were ready to discuss terms or that the Chinese 
Government (who are technically not involved at all) were pro- 
posing, in their own formula of some months ago, “ to take the 
responsibility for advising the volunteers to return home.” 


THE .PARALLEL 


Developments of this sort could lead to a pause in military 
operations, and might end in their cessation; but no such 
developments, as far as anybody knows, are occurring, and for 
the present the only possible course for the United Nations is 
to continue to punish as severely as possible a stubborn enemy 
while exerting every possible effort to persuade Peking to talk 


peace. 


Movement at Paris 


Mr. Gromyko’s new formula, linking the demilitarisation of 
Germany directly with the causes of international tension, should 
bring the termination of the deplorably futile discussions between 
the Foreign Ministers’ deputies at Paris within the range of 
human vision. For the prolonged failure to draft an agenda for 
the Council of Foreign Ministers Mr. Gromyko bears by no 
means the predominant responsibility. None of the Allied 
representatives has revealed any large grasp of the situation, all 
preferring what has degenerated into something little better than 
a competition in quibbling. It is idle to imagine that any Paris 
agenda will represent cast-iron shackles by which the Foreign 
Ministers are to be irrevocably bound. Mhe essential thing is 
for the Foreign Ministers to meet. When they do, they may or 
may not go beyond the limits of the Paris agenda ; they will 
obviously be perfectly free to if they choose. But that they 
will be rigorously precluded from touching on item 4, for 
example, till full and final agreement is reached on item 3 is 
not for a moment to be imagined ; international conferences are 
not run like that. Mr. Gromyko’s last draft has not only brought 
agreement nearer, but made it immediately practicable. His 
three colleagues had better close with it and have done. 


Pause in Persia 


There has been singularly little news from Persia in the last 
ten days, and this silence may be due as much to censorship as 
to the calming effects of martial law. Both the Shah and his 
opponents are aware that the real struggle is still to come, 
although for the time being the Government has managed to 
wrest the initiative from the jingos and assassins who, two weeks 
ago, seemed to have the stage more or less to themselves. The 
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Government of Mr. Hussein Ala is not one to inspire much 
confidence ; indeed, its members show a considerable lack of 
confidence in their own ability to ride out the storm. But in 
Persia a good deal may be achieved through the simple process 
of procrastination, and if the present Government can hold on 
without a further intensification of the financial crisis and without 
further assassinations, it will do a good deal to stabilise the 
situation. The trouble is that the Mejlis, which is better trained 
in procrastination than the Government, can provoke a crisis 
by simply doing nothing. It is the failure of the Mejlis to pass 
the new Currency Law as much as its insistence on the principle 
of oil nationalisation which has brought Persia to the brink of 
chaos. The temptation for the Shah to do away with a body 
which shows all the vices and none of the virtues of parlia- 
mentarianism must be strong ; yet it is a temptation which, in 
the long run, is probably better resisted. Meanwhile, the vote 
in favour of nationalisation has provoked a short-lived strike in 
the oil company’s fields, which has nothing whatever to do with 
nationalisation, though patriotic excitement likes to see it as a 
struggle between Persians and their foreign masters. 


The Americas 

The present meeting of twenty-one American Foreign 
Ministers, which opened in Washington on Monday, is the fourth 
of its kind. The first three meetings, ineld in 1939, 1940 and 
1942, were concerned with the threat or reality of war as it 
afiected the Western hemisphere. This meeting is also con- 
cerned with war; the war in Korea and its implications. In 
many ways these gatherings resemble meetings of Common- 
wealth Ministers, in that they assume an underlying agreement 
among the delegates on fundamentals. Nothing has happened 
since the end of the war to shake the traditional concern of 
the Americas to preserve their independence against outside 
threats, and it so happens that none of the Governments repre- 
sented has any illusions as to where that threat comes from 
today. But, as an article on another page of this issue 
explains, the application of this basic agreement is going to be 
a delicate matter. The Republics of South and Central America 
feel that their contribution to the last war effort was insufficiently 
recognised and rewarded, and they are determined to drive a 
hard bargain for their present co-operation. Since this means 
higher prices for essential raw materials and the diversion of 
capital goods from rearmament, it is bound to be resisted by 
the United States. But in the long run it is perhaps not the 
economic difficulties which will cause most trouble. There are 
many Americans who feel that recent actions of the Argentine 
Government, in particular the suppression of La Prensa, with 
its totalitarian implications, challenge the conceptions on which 
Pan-American unity is based “Freedom,” said Mr. Acheson 
on Tuesday, “is the key.” It is not a key that will unlock 
many doors in Buenos Aires. 


Treasury and B.B.C, 


The proposal to make a small cut in the allocation for the 
foreign services of the B.B.C. raises a difficult question. — It 
will not do to be demanding insistently (as good citizens should 
be doing) that Government expenditure should be reduced sub- 
stantially, and then object strenuously to every particular pro- 
posal for a reduction that may be put forward. In the case of 
the British Council the effectiveness of the expenditure can be 
fairly accurately measured by the results achieved ; and on the 
whole a sound case against any reduction at the present time 
has been made. In the case of foreign broadcasts the effects are 
much less easy to trace, for there is, by the nature of things, 
in foreign countries, particularly countries behind the iron 
curtain, no such Listener Research as enables the effect of the 
home services to be gauged with some fair approximation to 
accuracy. The foreign services of the B.B.C. are financed by 


direct Government grant ; the £1 licence-fees contribute nothing 
to them. 


Last year the B.B.C. spent £4,685,000 on these ser- 
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vices, and it had asked this year for a grant of £5,250,000—ap 
increase of £575,000. So far from getting that, it has been told 
by the Treasury that its last year’s allocation will be cut by the 
trifling sum of £35,000. This seems a paltry curtailment, and 
while it is hard to justify an increase of Government expendi- 
ture on the B.B.C. at this juncture, it is to be hoped that Mr, 
Gaitskell will at jeast let last year’s total stand. 


The Primates on Divorce 


In their comments on the Matrimonial Causes Bill now before 
Parliament as a Private Member’s measure the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York have done rather more than voice ecclesias- 
tical opinion alone. The stability of the home, which rests on 
what the law describes as the union of one man with one woman 
for life, is an essential and indispensable factor in the stability 
of the State, and anything which weakens that vital fabric carries 
with it the seeds of national degeneration. That is not church 
dogma ; it is hard and incontrovertible fact, and, as Dr. Fisher 
observes in his diocesan letter, the disastrous effects on children 
of broken homes and separated parents are all too familiar to 
every school teacher and every social worker. The greater the 
facilities for divorce the more lightly marriage will be entered on, 
as something from which an easy escape is available whenever 
desired. The recent increase in the number of divorces is highly 
disturbing, and it is important that the causes of it should be 
fully investigated. For that reason the Government has clearly 
taken the right course in appointing a Royal Commission to 
consider the whole subject. To allow the Matrimonial Causes 
Bill, which recognises seven years’ separation as a ground for 
divorce and re-marriage—even at the desire of a guilty spouse 
and against the will of the innocent partner—to pass into law in 
the meantime would be grossly improper, and it may pretty safely 
be assumed that Mr. Attlee and Mr. Ede will not favour that 
course. What is very urgently needed is to cultivate, not the 
idea of easier divorce, but the ideal of stable and enduring 
marriage. 


Free Advice for Mr. Gaitskell 

The various interested bodies who, in the weeks preceding 
Budget day, present their fiscal suggestions to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, are not normally regarded as settling anything. 
But there are some that had best not be ignored, whatever the 
Chancellor’s immediate attitude to them may be. When the 
president of the Union of Shop, Distributive and Allied Workers 
announces, as he did at the union’s Easter conference, that 
subsidies should be increased, wages increased and the cost of 
living kept down, economists may well blench. For one reason 
why the cost of living is going up is that wages have already 
gone up, while subsidies encourage demand at a time when 
supplies for consumers are bound to fall. How can this stale 
of affairs ever be remedied if demand is to be further encouraged 
by more wages and subsidies? But proposals of this kind cannot 
be written off as nonsense when they are made by powerful trade 
unions. It was the U.S.D.A.W. who led the revolt against wage 
restraint last year—and wage restraint is no more. If the presi- 
dent of the U.S.D.A.W. now wants to increase and decrease the 
cost of living at one and the same time, it is not for mere logicians 
to forecast that he will not be listened to. Similarly when the 
Co-operative Party Conference calls for the increase of old-age 
pensions and the retention of food subsidies simultaneously with 
the reduction of purchase tax and the raising of the income-tax 
exemption limit, it is easy to point out that the first two items 
increase expenditure while the last two reduce the income from 
which expenditure must be met. But arithmetic is of no more 
consequence than economics and logic when the advocates of 
what is called a Socialist Budget have the bit between their teeth. 
Mr. Gaitskell, it is true, has all the necessary equipment for 
dealing with such nonsense on its merits. But the tragic example 
of his predecessor shows that one reasonable man cannot stem 
the tide of financial unreason alone. 
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TOWARDS STRONG GOVERNMENT , ? 


T is a sign of the confusion into which Parliament has fallen 

that the short Easter pause which should be the occasion 

for a searching review of the real content of the parties’ 
policies and a careful analysis of their leaders’ intentions has 
had to be turned into a period of physical recuperation for 
Members of Parliament. No doubt there are councils of war 
in either camp, but with the Prime Minister himself in hospital 
and the Tories still devoting what energies they have to questions 
of Parliamentary tactics, discussions of programme and _ prin- 
ciple are not likely to get very far inside the party organisations. 
But that is no reason why they should be dropped outside. The 
public cannot afford to forget the major issues of defence 
abroad and inflation at home, whatever its elected representatives 
may be doing. What is more, the public cannot afford to neglect 
for one moment its duty of making up its mind how it is going 
to vote at the next election. The public opinion polls which 
are now unanimous in putting the Labour Government firmly 
and certainly out of office if they went to the country tomorrow, 
and which are said to have had a decisive influence on the 
tactics adopted by the Conservative Party, are a mere surface 
measurement of an underlying mass of individual decisions, 
which decisions should be made only after careful thought. 
These polls have great dangers in any case, but they would be 
really disastrous if they produced a belief that they relieved 
individual voters—other than those included in the poll sample— 
of the duty to think. 

What really matters, now and all the time, is a combination 
of the content of the respective party programmes on the one 
hand and the intentions of the party leaders on the other. 
Neither can be neglected. A determined majority with a bad 
programme can still stay in office, and an even more. determined 
minority with a good programme cannot be sure of getting 
them out. That is the fact which cuts clean through all the 
knotted mass of votes of confidence, snap votes on minor issues, 
questions of privilege and the rest. But this same fact strengthens 
rather than weakens the duty of the electors to assess carefully 
the behaviour of both sides, so as to throw its weight the more 
decisively when the inevitable opportunity does come. It is 
essential to find out, with or without their co-operation, just 
what the parties intend. First of all, and most important, what 
view does the Socialist Government take of its own chances ? 
There is one very important fact to go on. The Socialist pro- 
gramme at the last election was one of “consolidation.” It 
is true that the element which held that time was needed to 
digest the legislation of 1945-50 had to concede to the less 
cautious element the prize of immediate steel nationalisation, 
but the fact remains that the present Government has not 
undertaken a heavy programme of new legislation and is not 
likely to do so. “Consolidation ” does not call for more Bills, 
but—and this is all important—it does call for more time. 


Mr. Morrison and his friends may have underestimated the 
tenacity of th electors’ memory, but they obviously believed 
that the will to reverse or modify existing measures of nationali- 
sation—even steel nationalisation—would weaken in the course 
of months and die in the course of years. They relied on this 
belief. They still rely on it. And it makes’them cling to office 
for all they are worth, despite the manifest defects of the 
nationalised industries, despite the dangers of what seems likely 
to be the worst bout of inflation Britain has seen, and despite the 
difficulties of putting through a defence programme against an 
unconvinced, surly, and potentially dangerous body of back- 
bench opinion within their own party. 


Yet the belief in the healing virtues of time and “ consolida- 
tion” is not the only factor which makes the Socialist Party 
cling to office. It is probably not even the main factor. Nor 
is the feeling that the Tories cannot keep up their Parliamentary 
skirmishing. Nor is the eternal hope that, however many mis- 
takes may be made in economic policy, however great the 
dangers of the international situation, and however slow the 
development of the defence programme, something will turn 
up in the next few months to make all smooth again. Theso 
things undoubtedly count for something in the political gamble, 
but they cannot possibly count for so much as the simple 
realisation that if the Socialists go out of office now they will 
almost certainly stay out for a very long time. They have 
already made the mistake of outstaying their welcome. In the 
past year the estimates of their chances at the next election have 
gone steadily down. In the policy of consolidation itself they 
have forgotten the lesson of British political history that the 
party which puts through a heavy programme of legislation is 
seldom allowed to go on and administer shat programme. 

All these things count against the present Government. But 
they are still not all. The natural tendency to turn to Mr. 
Churchill in a period of international danger has been 
strengthened by the fact that the present heads of the service 
departments are considered by the public at large to be either 
incompetent or untrustworthy and that the Minister of Defence, 
although his administrative abilities may not be negligible, enjoys 
no strong claim on popularity. There is no doubtful element 
in the Tory Party corresponding to the fellow-travellers, pacifists 
and anti-Americans on the Government back benches. In an 
emergency the defence policy of the Tories would be quite as 
sure as that of the Socialists, but it would also be completely 
free from internal party complications. Again, the Tories have 
always been less willing than the Socialists to close the door 
to coalition. It is true they see little need for it in present 
circumstances, but their reply to a direct question on the subject 
is always, “No, no, nine-hundred-and-ninety-nine times no,” 
the one-thousandth voice being that of Mr. Churchill. That one 
voice could still be decisive if the question of coalition ever 
became a real one. It completes the edifice of Conservative 
strength in the event of their securing office. For if on the 
economic side the abandonment of steel nationalisation, the 
replacement of the present jumble of detailed regulations by 
a few powerful financial controls and an easing of the world 
price situation did lead to a noticeable improvement—as it well 
might—the Tories would not be slow to claim credit for it. And 
if on the political and military side the external danger became 
more acute—which is also a possibility—their leader would nos 
be slow to offer a coalition. In neither case would the Labour 
Party find itself exclusively enjoying the fruits of office again. 

The sum of these considerations is enough to determine the 
Government to hold on to oface and the Opposition to fight 
tooth and nail to get them out. In the matter of intentions it 
is decisive. As to thé other main question of the content of 
party programmes, the Government has nothing new to offer. 
There is the consolidation of the Socialist measures already 
taken, and beyond that all is cattle grids. The Tories, it is true, 
are not able to do much better, but that which they can do 
would probably be decisive in an early election. The repeal 
of the Steel Act, which would be bound to give a fillip to business 
confidence ; the removal of the last vestige of doubt and hesita- 
tion from foreign and defence policy, which would be bound 
to reassure the mass of middle voters ; and a number of quick 
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advances, such as the freeing of meat purchases and a widening 
of the field of private building—these would be enough to 
emphasise the usual swing of the pendulum away from the party 
which has been in office for six years. Yet these factors alone 
do not clinch the matter for the crucial middle voters to whom 
the choice of parties is not a foregone conclusion. In the end 
they must fall back on a still more fundamental need—the need 
for strong and certain rule in a period of great danger both at 
home and abroad. That is a need which the present Government, 
with its hand-to-mouth majority, cannot satisfy. It is a need 
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which the Conservatives, with a majority of a hundred at the 
next election, could satisfy. Between these alternatives lie all 
the risks of a change of Government at so crucial a time, of 
allowing a difference of emphasis in defence matters (in which 
the vast majority of electors are fundamentally united) to develop 
into a party quarrel, and of undertaking all the disturbance of 
an election only to emerge with the parties still too evenly 
matched to permit strong government. The slightest tilt of the 
balance away from the present Government in the next few 
weeks will make the risks worth taking. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HIS year’s Easter weather seems to have done a 

good deal to strengthen the popular appeal for a 

fixed Easter, for whatever the elements may have 
in store for the date which the 1928 Act contemplates— 
this year it is April 1S5th—it is hardly conceivable that 
it can be worse than the fortune Easter holiday - makers 
experienced last week-end. And by April 15th the countryside 
will be at least beginning to look green. These will be serviceable 
arguments for Sir Richard Acland when he introduces his Bill 
designed to bring the 1928 Act into operatiqn. But there is one 
point on which two opinions are held. It would, of course, be 
easy enough to fix the actual Bank Holiday for the second or 
third Monday in April and let the ecclesiastical festival continue 
to vary as at present. But that would mean losing the four-day 
holiday, to which so many people attach so much value. This, 
it is contended in some quarters, would be a good thing, for it 
would prevent what is regarded as the profanation of Good 
Friday by holiday-makers who equate it completely with the Bank 
Holiday. But would it prevent that? If the cessation from 
work covered three days only instead of four, the disposition to 
regard it all as holiday might be greater rather than less. 

* * * * 

The Boat Race result must be counted as first and foremost a 
triumph for Lady Margaret, which supplied five out of the eight 
oarsmen in the Cambridge crew. It is in keeping with the strik- 
ing revival in Lady Margaret rowing which took the club to the 
head of the river last year in both Lents and Mays. But there 
are two sides to this kind of success from the college point of 
view. This year the Lent boat went down three places, from 
head to fourth, partly, without a doubt, because the experienced 
oarsmen who should have been supervising its training were 
themselves engaged in the University Boat. And in regard to 
the May Races next June, while L.M.B.C. will consist of five 
blues plus three others, the blues are not likely to be back from 
racing Harvard and Yale in time to begin practice at the proper 
date, and when they do get home the prolonged austerities 
required as preliminaries first for the Putney to Mortlake race 
and then for the Harvard and Yale races can hardly fail to 
leave them a little stale. But the greater and the lesser must 
be kept in proportion ; a college can be content to suffer a little 
on the Cam if it can serve the University as it did on Monday 
on the Thames. And after the Mays there will still be Henley. 

* * * . 

To know how to popularise Christianity—still more, how to 
popularise it without over-popularising it—is a perpetual 
problem. There are always different tastes to be appealed to. 
Many people, for example, approve strongly of Dorothy Sayers’ 
The Man Born to be King. Many, on the other hand, do not. 
] am among the latter, but probably we are a minority. The 
British Missionary Societies, jointly, are producing this week at 
ls. a very attractive 32-page magazine-type publication called 
Here is the News, telling effectively, through picture as much 
as print, what the missionary societies have done, and are doing, 
throughout the world. One set of portraits, representing native 
Christians of different racial types, is particularly impressive. 
On the other hand, I am not sure whether such a paragraph as 


“ Christianity is the one o’clock news. That is what ‘ suffered 
under Pontius Pilate’ means. Pilate was a local news-item. His 
name was on a regional wave-length” is impressive at all. | 
wish Here is the News well, and hope it will have a wide sale, 
But I am afraid it may find the going rather hard, for Picture Post 
and Everybody's, on which the new publication is obviously 
modelled, can be bought for a quarter or a third of the price. 
* * * * 

I see that publishers, faced, like everyone else, with rising 
costs, are proposing to recoup themselves to some extent by 
reducing authors’ royalties. Not being myself guilty of any 
prospective authorship above the low level of this column, [| 
speak with no prejudice on this matter. But I do really hope 
the publishers will think again. I suppose there may exist some- 
where plutocratic authors of best-sellers, capable of buying up 
half-a-dozen publishers without feeling it; but most of the 
authors I know are about as unlike that as you could imagine. 
Life based on royalties is a precarious affair and costs have gone 
up for authors as much as for any other mortals. The 
publishers’ proposals seem calculated to impose the maximum 
amount of hardship, without, I should have imagined, bringing 
the publishers themselves substantial relief. Are the authors to 
be docked before the booksellers ? 

7 7 * 7 


I see that the Glasgow Herald and the Scotsman have both 
found it necessary to advance their price from 2d. to 3d.—a grim 
portent of what is likely to happen increasingly in different 
quarters. The cost of paper has risen, and is still rising, 
fantastically, the cost of printing is rising as wages are increased, 
the cost of transport is rising—yet the last thing any paper is 
willing to do is to increase its own price. All the burdens must 
be borne without any recompense. The two Scottish papers very 
wisely agreed to make the change simultaneously, for in spite 
of the appeal of each of them to local loyalties and their strength 
in local news, they cover sufficiently the same ground to make 
it impossible for one of them alone to raise its price without 
losing heavily in circulation to the other. As it is, both will no 
doubt lose a little, but gain financially on balance. 

. * 7 * * 

The death of Sir Harold Butler will cause wide and deep 
sorrow, for he was a man who inspired regard and respect in a 
quite unusual degree. His varied record, Eton and Balliol, 
Fellow of All Souls, Home Office, Ministry of Labour, Director 
International Labour Office, first Warden of Nuffield, Head of 
Information Services at Washington during the war, has been 
adequately recounted in his obituaries. What has not been 
conveyed, and is not easily conveyed, is the quality of the man 
himself, his quiet competence, his quiet friendliness, his quiet 
humour, his essential fairness of mind, and the integrity of 
character which lay behind it all. The hospitality he and Lady 
Butler dispensed at Geneva from 1920 to 1938 was a privilege 
to share. Not many entries in the obituary columns would fill 
more people with a keener sense of loss. As readers of this 
journal know, Butler was a gifted writer. His review of Barbara 
Ward’s recent book in the Spectator of March 2nd must be 
almost the last article he wrote. JANUS. 
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Truth by Television 


By ROBERT WAITHMAN 
Washington 

HE status of television in America has subtly changed, 

and its implications have notably widened in the last two 

or three weeks. If it was never clear before, it is beyond 
doubt now that the big electronic tube has an inherent power 
that goes a long way beyond the capacity to entertain innumer- 
able families in their living-room with vaudeville and mystery 
plays, football matches and fashion shows. There are those who 
now believe that this warm and glowing box has been revealed 
to be the new instrument of democracy. 

The argument is that the all-but living screen is going to make 
public in the full sense things which up to now have been only 
semi-public—things that have been known only by report. 
Judgements that hitherto have been delegated to a few will be 
taken in future by all or nearly all. An era of second-hand 
knowledge is passing, and an era of first-hand knowledge is 
beginning. We have caught a glimpse of what is to be expected 
of a free world in the second half of the twentieth century. So 
it is held by many of those who have been astonished and awed 
by what has just happened on the eastern seaboard. 

Nearly a year ago a committee of the United States Senate 
was constituted under the chairmanship of Senator Estes 
Kefauver, of Tennessee, to investigate organised crime in 
America. Senator Kefauver, though a new member of the 
Senate (he was elected in 1948), had already established a reputa- 
tion in Washington as a liberal, careful, patient and responsible 
man, and was expected to do a conscientious job. But there are 
many Senate and House investigating committees, and they are 
continuously reporting on a wide variety of subjects. When the 
Kefauver Committee began to hold its hearings last year there 
was little to lead anyone to believe that it would capture the 
attention of the nation as, in the last fortnight, it has. 

Even a little less than a month ago, when an “ interim ” report 
from the committee noted that there was evidence of official 
corruption and connivance which made possible a “ phantom 
government” by criminals of “ vast resources and incalculable 
power,” the subject only briefly blossomed and quickly faded in 
the headlines. For, in fact, this was an old story, familiar from 
Prohibition days, celebrated in many a gangster film and novel. 
Pretty nearly everyone had read about it before, and it was no 
great shock to read about it again. The difference now is that 
pretty nearly everyone has seen and heard the story. Men 
accused of running this underworld government, men in official 
posts accused of taking the money and support of racketeers 
and of protecting them against the consequences of the law, 
have been paraded in the flesh. What was report, hearsay, the 
substance of a document, is now vivid and real. 

The hearings of the Kefauver Committee have been televised, 
and millions of Americans who treated crime and official cor- 
ruption as a phenomenon of Nature, like sleet and fog, when 
they had no more than second-hand knowledge of it, have been 
aroused to think about it and talk about it now that they have 
seen and heard the characters in the drama. The fascination 
exerted by these 1951 television screens, recording the Kefauver 
hearings, will be talked about in America for years to come. It 
has been a conflict of right and wrong, unrehearsed, grim and 
genuine, in which the real characters. of real men were slowly 
unfolded and nobody could say when the next sentence would 
bring forth a revelation—the fragment of a new fact—in which 
were the seeds of someone’s downfall. 

There had been a tremendous television audience further West 
for the Kefauver hearings in St. Louis and elsewhere. When 
the hearings were transferred to New York (and after that to 
Washington), the audience became so great that the habits of 
the eastern cities, which got the programmes by coaxial cable, 
were changed almost overnight. The hearings began at about 
ten in the morning ; and from then on until they were adjourned 
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for lunch, and after that through the afternoon, and sometimes 
in the evening too, people sat before their television sets in their 
homes or stood in bars or radio shops and watched, and seemed 
unable to drag themselves away. 

The big city stores were sparsely filled with shoppers ; movie 
attendances fell off ; cab-drivers complained that there were 
fewer fares ; the Red Cross reported a dearth of blood-donors. 
In New York between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 people were 
believed to be watching the hearings as radiated by the four 
television networks ; throughout the country the audience was 
put at 20,000,000 or 30,000,000. A very high proportion of 
those watching were women, neglecting their housework. 

What the millions were seeing was a quasi-judicial inquiry 
with power to subpoena reluctant witnesses for cross-examination 
by members of the committee and by their paid counsel. To the 
witness chair, under the television cameras, an astonishing pro- 
cession of men came, sat for a while, talked and departed. 
Among them were the alleged lords of the underworld and the 
alleged overlord; there were politicians, policemen, trade 
unionists, people with big names and people with names new 
to the public. Hour after hour, day after day, the evidence was 
taken with the object of showing, as Senator Kefauver said, the 
pattern which enables a gangster to build up his importance with 
political influence, so that he can control the nomination and 
election to law-enforcing posts—even to the judge’s bench—of 
men who will protect him and do his bidding and enable him 
to grow rich. 

The mid-century preoccupation of the American underworld 
is gambling, the manipulation of an immense illegal system of 
interlocking businesses in which (the committee estimates) 
twenty thousand million dollars changes hands every year. But 
the technique of the underworld still embraces the furtive murder, 
the disappearing witness, the certain acquittal of any of a pro- 
tected hierarchy of crime. Men whom the papers have long 
declared to be members of the hierarchy came and sat in the 
witness-chair, and the unseen millions who watched them stared 
and listened. 

They were often illiterate, these alleged lords of the under- 
world. Sometimes they were arrogant ; sometimes they whined ; 
sometimes they spoke with Italian accents which made it difficult 
to understand what they were trying to say. They suffered 
monotonous lapses of memory about things the committee 
wanted to know, and they refused to reply to such questions 
as, “ After you left school, did you go to work? ” on the grounds 
that the answer might incriminate them. But the impression 
they and a good many of their political friends left behind them 
was what counted for most. The impression they left was that 
a grimy conspiracy had been carried on at the public expense. 
Seeing these faces and hearing these voices—the contradictory 
voices which made it certain that someone was lying—the 
millions of Americans who had shrugged over the story when 
they had merely read about it were startled and shocked. 

In short, television and the Kefauver Committee in partnership 
have made it plain at last that these standards are not high 
enough for a self-respecting nation. The prospects for a genuine 
reform of some indefensible political practices that have long 
gone unpunished are considered to have greatly improved. But 
there are other potential results from this television tour de force. 
A fine gilding of irony is afforded by the evidence that the 
television audiences have been incidentally awakened to some 
of the deficiencies of the methods by which Congressional com- 
mittees work. This, too, is an old story. It has been pointed out 
over and over again that witnesses before these committees are 
often cross-examined as accused persons, though they are denied 
the right themselves to cross-examine or to call witnesses in their 
own defence. Many an angry article has complained that the 
Senators and their counsel habitually flout the rules of evidence 
relating to the admissibility of hearsay, the drawing of inferences 
and other precautions which in a court of law enable a man 
to be treated as innocent until he is proved guilty. These truths, 
long neglected, were also brought home on the television screens. 
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Many a viewer with no sympathy with the man in the witness- 
chair nevertheless found his sense of justice affronted by the 
procedures he was watching. 

The committee could not pass sentence on anyone ; but it 
could send a witness for trial in court by citing him for contempt 
or for perjury, and it could recommend examination of his 
income-tax returns or his naturalisation papers, so that the 
witness might later find himself gaoled or deported. In the 
exercise of these powers the committee involuntarily raised anew 
the question whether there might be occasions when rights that 
the Constitution guaranteed even a gangster were being infringed. 
Could a witness who said he could not think clearly when tele- 
vision lights and cameras were trained upon him be compelled 
to go on testifying? That has been an immediate and urgent 
question during the last few weeks. There are different and 
dimmer questions lurking in the background. 

How far is the televising of such events as the Kefauver 
hearings to go? What use can publicity-minded politicians in 
Congress be expected to make in future of the opportunities for 
public glory that have now been disclosed? Are there to be 
competing Congressional shows, starring bigger and still bigger 
attractions? May some of the shows be rigged to prove pre- 
selected arguments? Nobody can yet be sure how the new 
possibilities are going to develop. But it seems to be a reason- 
able conclusion that television has pointed the way to what may 
amount to a fresh court of appeal, where the ultimate verdicts 
will depend on the instinct, the perceptiveness and perhaps the 
prejudices not of twelve jurymen but of millions. 


Argentina versus U.S.A. 
By GEORGE BRINSMEAD 


S was intended, two recent moves by President Peré6n—the 
closing of La Prensa and the announcement that Argen- 
tina now leads the world in atomic research—have 

reminded the representatives of the American nations now meet- 
ing at Washington that Argentina still challenges North American 
hegemony over the hemisphere. La Prensa was not merely a 
newspaper ; it was a very large commercial concern, having very 
close connections with the U.S.A. Its editorial attitude towards 
the Peron régime was identical with that of the responsible 
Press in North America, though expressed in a more restrained 
tone. The ruthless manner in which the newspaper was 
victimised and finally suppressed has shocked liberal-minded 
persons—and especially journalists—throughout the Americas ; 
but President Perén’s motives are understood in all the Latin 
American countries, where U.S. behaviour since the end of the 
war has often caused resentment. 

A few days ago President Gonzalez Videla of Chile stated 
that the International Bank had failed in its avowed purpose of 
helping under-developed nations, and had devoted itself instead 
to seeking means of profit for U.S. banks. Although he is a 
determined anti-Communist, Sr. Gonzalez Videla argued that 
because of lack of U.S. understanding and co-operation Chile 
would feel morally justified in disposing of her raw materials, 
such as copper, wherever she could obtain higher prices, even 
if this meant exporting those products to Communist-dominated 
territories. The present conference of Foreign Ministers of the 
American republics at Washington was called for the purpose of 
studying the best methods of combating the threat of Com- 
munism in Korea and elsewhere, but the Latin American 
Ministers will certainly seize upon the opportunity to press their 
demands for Point Four aid, a larger share in U.S. supplies of 
the scarce materials and machinery needed by Latin American 
industry and agriculture, and higher prices for their own essential 
products, which are required in the U.S.A. for the current re- 
armament programme. 

President Perén’s second move—his claim that Argentine 
scientists, experimenting on an island on one of the picturesque 
southern lakes, have made an atomic discovery of sensational 
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importance—has likewise been recognised throughout the con. 
tinent as having anti-Yanqui implications. In recent years Latin 
American nationalists and Communists alike have complained 
that the U.S.A. has held the atomic bomb as a potential threat 
over the hemisphere. Since the outbreak of the Korean war 
the somewhat ambiguous slogan, “ Abajo la bomba atémica!” 
(“ Down with the atomic bomb! ”), has been whitewashed on the 
walls in Latin American towns as a protest against the physical 
and economic power of the Colossus of the North. Many Latin 
Americans who were neither fervent nationalists nor Com- 
munists sympathised with the suggestion that a limit should be 
set to the expansion of U.S. might. The whitewashed protest 
now seems to be less hopelessly inadequate than it was a 
week ago. 

The assertion by the Argentine President that the U.S.A. no 
longer has a monopoly of atomic know-how suggests that in 
future the North Americans will have to make greater efforts to 
persuade their southern neighbours that accusations of Yanqui 
imperialism have no justification in fact. Even if, as is very 
probable, the Argentine claim should be a gross exaggeration, 
its moral effect would not be impaired thereby. The North 
Americans will be unable to convince the people of Latin America 
that Perén is lying when he says that he can produce atomic 
energy more cheaply and easily than anyone else. The Presi- 
dent’s announcement has had the desired effect upon the 
imagination, and even though the Latin Americans were to 
doubt the accuracy of his premises, the challenge has been made 
and cannot be ignored or undone. Moreover, General Perén’s 
comments in the Peronista newspaper Democracia at the week- 
end contained an implicit rebuke to the U.S.A. which has not 
gone unheeded. Argentina’s production of atomic energy, he said, 
would be used exclusively for power plants, blast furnaces and 
other industrial purposes. There was no idea of making bombs. 

The independent attitude adopted by Argentina in these 
matters has undoubtedly strengthened the hand of the other 
republics, whose goodwill is being sought by the U.S.A. at the 
Washington conference. In exchange for co-operation in the 
anti-Communist war effort the Latin Americans will make very 
heavy demands. First, they will argue that the best way to 
counteract Communism in the Latin American continent would 
be to raise the standard of living of the local populations, and 
that this should be done by implementing President Truman’s 
Point Four proposals. When Point Four was first mentioned 
in January, 1949, the Latin Americans recognised that it admir- 
ably suited their own requirements. The public gained the 
impression that President Truman intended to provide financial 
and technical aid for the development of the unexploited, or 
under-exploited, natural resources of their own continent in 
particular. 

Until now Point Four has failed to materialise, and Mr. 
Truman’s speech on Monday was intended to restrain expecta- 
tions of a sudden flow of capital goods to the countries south 
of the border. The President’s warning, however, will not serve 
to reduce the demands which those countries have prepared as 
the price of whole-hearted co-operation in hemispheric defence. 
It is known that the International Development Advisory Board 
at Washington recently recommended that in the first year of 
assistance to the under-developed areas of the world Congress 
should authggise the appropriation of 500 million dollars for 
the improvement of health, agriculture and technical training in 
those areas and for the construction of roads, railways and plant. 
The Latin Americans will claim a substantial share of that. 

Second, they will indicate the manner in which they desire 
to use the dollars that they acquire from the sale of their 
manganese and oil, their copper, tin and lead, and their wool. 
As U.S. prices rise, the Latin Americans will not wish to 
accumulate dollar balances. Their aim will be to devote those 
dollars as rapidly as possible to the importing of basic goods 
such as industrial equipment, chemicals, tinplate and other 
articles which the U.S.A. will be particularly unwilling to provide 
at the present time. Last week the Mexican Foreign Minister 
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expressed the views of all his colleagues when he said that there 
would have to be a much greater flow of capital goods from the 
US.A. if local production was to be increased, and he added 
that large supplies of consumer goods would also be needed 
to match the higher purchasing-power of the Latin American 
peoples and thereby counteract inflation. . 

The third item in the Latin Americans’ case will be a demand 
for high prices for their exports, so that these republics will be 
able to afford to pay the inflated prices of the goods that they 
wish to purchase in North America. None of those problems 
will be solved to the satisfaction of the Latin Americans during 
the present conference ; but they will all agree in principle to 
do everything in their power to prevent the infiltration of Com- 
munism in their respective territories. They have not the 
slightest intention of accepting Argentine leadership, but Presi- 
dent Perén’s firm stand against North American pressure will 
encourage them to stand firm also. 


Background to Crime 


By A. V. DAVIS 


HE Midlands towns of Coventry and Leicester stand 

twenty-four miles apart. Both have enjoyed an almost 

unbroken spell of prosperity for thirty years, Leicester 
witn its wool and leather trades and its new light engineering 
industry, Coventry with its bicycle, automobile and aircraft 
industries. They are cities of roughly the same size and popula- 
tion. Yet today Leicester seems a city of contented, well-fed, 
well-dressed and law-abiding people, whereas Coventry is known 
as a haunt of criminals. What truth is there is these two 
pictures? 

The number of indictable crimes detected in Coventry in 1949 
was 1,779 and in Leicester was 1,452. In Coventry proceedings 
were taken against 850 persons, adults and juveniles ; in Leicester 
against 738. In Coventry 190 persons were commited for trial 
at the Assizes and Quarter Sessions ; in Leicester 104. Crime, 
it seems, is higher in Coventry, although there is no marked 
preponderance. But these figures do not include undetected 
crimes and wrongdoers against whom the police were unable 
to take action. In Coventry the number of offences of an 
indictable nature reported to the police was 4,025, an average 
of eleven a day. In Leicester the number was 2,660, fewer by 
one-third. 

In Coventry 280 offenders under seventeen were held 
responsible for 628 of the 1,779 detected crimes. In Leicester 
proceedings were taken against 233 juveniles for 300 of the 
1,452 crimes. The number of delinquents was approximately 
the same in both cities, but the number of crimes committed 
by the Coventry boys and girls was more than double. In 1949 
Coventry children reached the headlines of the national Press 
through swinging on railway-signals and lying on the track while 
express trains passed over them. It was a year when offences 
not usually committed by juveniles—attempted murder, man- 
Slaughter, indecent assault, carnal knowledge, perversion— 
appeared on the lists of the Juvenile Court. High as they are, 
the 1949 figures show an improvement on those of 1948, the peak 
year for juvenile crime, but the downward trend has not been 
continued. In 1950 the number of juveniles brought before the 


magistrates rose to 321, an increase of 15 per cent. In both 
Coventry and Leicester crimes of violence have shown an 
increase, indictable crimes in Coventry rising to 955. In 1950 


the incidence of crime in Coventry per ten thousand of the 
population was nearly twice as great as in Leicester. 

Why was 1948 a bad year? Why did crime decrease in 1949 
and increase in 1950? During the war years, when delinquency 
figures caused alarm throughout the country, the common excuse 
was “father in the Forces.” It never held good in Coventry, 
where, with the munitions factories and aeronautical and auto- 
mobile works, men were deferred from call-up by the thousand 
We heard, and still hear, the explanation “ mother in industry.” 
In Coventry there is no traditional place for women in the 
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heavy industries of the district. Married women are employed 
in ribbon-weaving, rayon-spinning and in the production of 
telephones and television sets, but part-time work for wives with 
families is difficult to obtain. 

By contrast it has always been the custom in Leicester, as in 

other wool and leather towns, for married women to go out to 
work. The high standard of living and family stability is attri- 
buted to the fact that two weekly wage-packets are brought home, 
At the outbreak of war 62 per cent. of the women in the hosiery 
industry were mgrried. In 1949 as many as 71,162 women and 
6,265 girls were employed in industry. Elderly women in the 
past used to act as “minders” to the children of younger 
workers, but now there are numerous day-nurseries where 
children can be kept secure. 
_ Does “ overcrowding” breed juvenile delinquency? There 
is little doubt that uncomfortable living-conditions are helping to 
produce the frustrated antagonistic people who find their way 
into the courts. In Coventry, in 1949, 12,067 people put in 
applications for Corporation houses. At the moment the 
Corporation holds 3,000 applications for private building licences. 
The Rent Tribunal receives on an average forty requests a week 
for rent reduction—ample evidence of dissatisfaction. Before 
the 1940 blitz there were 65,000 houses in the city. Bombing 
destroyed 4,062 and damaged 50,233. Today it is estimated that 
close on 80,000 persons are in need of modern houses, and it 
is proposed to spend £5,000,000 on housing in the next five years. 
But is Coventry overcrowded? With a population of 254,900 
and inhabited dwellings totalling 70,550, the city has an average 
of 3.61 persons per house, not a particularly high figure, although 
when the census is made this year the population may be found 
to be much greater. Leicester, on the other hand, suffered no 
heavy bombing. Even so, it has an average of 3.5 persons per 
house. 

What of crime and poverty? Enquiries made in Coventry in 
1950 show that delinquency does not flourish solely in “ under- 
privileged ” districts. A large number of the juveniles placed on 
probation come from homes that are financially sound. It cannot 
be lack of money that is the motive behind Coventry’s crime. 
The city has the highest pay-rates of any town in Britain. Last 
autumn, when a Sunday newspaper published an article on 
Coventry’s “ big money,” hundreds of men flocked to the city in 
search of jobs at seventeen pounds a week. Accommodation 
being virtually non-existent, many were unable to find a bed 
even for a night. At the present moment, although the world 
demand for cars shows no sign of decreasing, there is a slight 
feeling of economic insecurity. The city depends almost entirely 
on one type of industry for its prosperity. But Coventry has no 
history of unemployment. The population has increased five- 
fold in the last half-century, and there has always been full 
employment. 

In Leicester the situation is even more favourable. Many of 
the workers are masters of two and sometimes three different 
trades. A man might, for instance, leave his circular knitting- 
frame and take up “ clicking ” in a shoe-factory. A woman might 
change from “linking” the heels of stockings to inspecting the 
segments of typewriters. There is interchange, too, between the 
sexes, with women doing men’s work in light engineering and 
men engaged in what were formerly women’s occupations in the 
boot-trade. There are few workers who, in the event of a slump 
in one industry, could not make a living in another. 

Coventry and Leicester have each absorbed more than two 
thousand European immigrants, and Coventry in addition has 
taken in workers from Ireland, Wales, Scotland and all parts of 
England. Many of the new arrivals are forced by the housing 
shortage to leave wives and children behind and live in hostels. 
Boredom drives many into the public-houses. The sudden 
freedom from marital restraint leads others into wild behaviour. 
Many have set up establishments with other women, and now 
have two “ wives ” and two families dependent on their earnings. 
In 1949 the probation department dealt with no fewer than 
1,616 matrimonial and kindred social cases. In 1950 the total 
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fell to 1,188, a welcome reduction but still high enough to cause 
concern. 

Both Coventry and Leicester are aware of their responsibilities 
under the Children Act of 1948 in providing homes for orphans 
and Care or Protection cases and for difficult and maladjusted 
children deprived of normal family affection. The two cities are 
also pressing ahead with plans for special schools and remedial 
clinics for subnormal and defective children. There is an associa- 
tion between delinquency and a low intelligence quotient. The 
boys coming before the two Juvenile Courts often display back- 
wardness in school lessons, and nearly all possess some minor 
physical defect such as a squint, a stammer, adenoids or deafness. 

Juvenile crime keeps pace with adult crime. An answer to the 
question of causes might be found if a national survey were 
made, giving not only crime figures but relevant statistics on 
police strength, after-care of offenders, drunkenness, public 
health, &c. At present the information is dispersed among half- 
a-dozen different reports by Corporation officials published in 
various months of the year. The incidence of trime is highest 
among children and juveniles under twenty-one. From then 
onwards there is a steady decrease year by year, until after the 
age of sixty only incorrigible “ old lags” find themselves before 
the magistrates. This may not be a bad sign. It points to the 
effectiveness of modern treatment—reform rather than punish- 
ment, prevention rather than cure. 


Groundnuts—New Style 


By FRANK SYKES 


AVING sown its wild oats, the Overseas Food Corpora- 
tion has asked for a further six million pounds, and 
Parliament with some misgivings has promised this 

sum. But, like any prodigal who finds himself in such a position, 
the Corporation can give no promise that this will be the last 
demand on the British taxpayer. Indeed, as is so often the case, 
a large proportion of the money will go to meet debts and 
commitments of the past, leaving comparatively little for the 
experiment in economic development which is the new raison 
d'etre of the Corporation. 

In the minds of those who are best qualified to judge there 
can be no doubt of the need for such experiment. Quite apart 
from the possible alleviation of our own fat-shortage, there is 
an urgent need to find a method of developing the empty acres 
of Africa or Africa will starve. Tanganyika itself has to import 
cereals, and suffers from recurrent threats of food-shortages. 
Agricultural experiments such as this will take time to show 
results, and we must persevere. The experiment is on too large 
a scale—if it runs into more difficulties than can be foreseen it 
will cost more than is strictly necessary—but that is ail a legacy 
from the past. 

There are three areas being farmed. Kongwa, where most of 
the money has been spent, is a marginal area, owing to the chancy 
rainfall. Sit there on a verandah in the rainy season and you 
will see heavy storms sweep across the plain. Next day news 
will come in that some of the farms were lucky and others were 
not. If a farm is unlucky too often the crops dry out. 
Nanchingwea in the southern province receives somewhat too 
much rain. Here the crops of groundnuts in particular look 
most promising, but there are long periods when it is impossible 
to work tractors on the land, and this intensifies problems of 
tractor- and labour-utilisation which must be acute in any circum- 
stances in areas with short rainy seasons into which nearly all 
cultivations must needs be crammed. At Urambo (to the west 
of Kongwa), where the largest area is under crop, rainfall is 
adequate, and the soil is light and allows of easier cultivation, 
but it does not carry the same fertility. 

The most pressing need is to find further economic crops. It 
Jooks as if groundnuts can be grown at a profit even at Kongwa 
jn a good season, and it is certain that they will prove remunera- 
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tive in the other areas. The best-known varieties of maize, on 
the other hand, compete with groundnuts for power and labour 
at sowing-time, and yield disappointingly, even when early sown, 
Sorghum does not compete with groundnuts in the same Way. 
but gives a low cash return. At Urambo tobacco shows great 
promise. Within a few weeks it will be known if the Crop at 
present growing there cures into first-rate leaf. But tobacco 
makes big demands on labour, and does not fit well into a 
rotation. Beef-production at Kongwa shows promise as a source 
of meat for consumption in the other areas farmed by the 
Corporation, but the African bullock requires from ten to fifteen 
acres to support it, and matures slowly by home standards, 
Hence the success or failure of ranching can have no significant 
effect on the financial return of the three areas. 

The first conception of the groundnuts scheme was to have 
vast blocks of land in charge of a unit manager, with gangs of 
tractors in charge of assistants, each of which ploughed, planted 
and row-cropped the land in sequence. Wisely this type of 
organisation has been abandoned. Those in charge of farms 
are now called farmers. This in itself is a significant change for 
the better. Each is responsible for a more modest and manage- 
able area. In charge of a number of farmers, and responsible 
to the general manager, is a practical agriculturist whose duty 
it is to advise farmers more than to order them, who watches 
costs and sees that the farms obtain the services they require. 
All this has resulted in the farmers being keen instead of frus- 
trated ; jobs are now done on time, the land is clean and well- 
farmed, and there are thousands of acres of groundnuts which 
I hope will give a surprisingly high yield. 

The complete mechanisation of this crop proved a mirage. 
Hand-labour comes into the picture throughout the season, and 
particularly at harvest-time. At Nanchingwea and at Urambo 
the nuts must needs be harvested in the wet season. They are 
pulled by hand behind a lifter, wilted and lifted into stooks to 
dry out and await a mechanical picker at a later date. This is 
South African practice. Although there are still doubts as to 
whether the stooks will keep out the heavy tropical storms which 
may be expected, I saw some lifting in progress, and | am 
confident that the crop will be well-harvested this year instead 
of being left to a large extent in the ground as happened in 
the past. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the history of the 
Corporation is that, even when things were going at their worst, 
those who were actually on the land were prepared to work 
themselves to the bone, live in great discomfort and suffer every 
form of frustration, and still kept their high morale. Today their 
farms are a source of pride to them. Would that some of our 
own farmers could show the same energy and resource. The 
executive and civil engineering staff inevitably suffers most in 
the run-down. The new board, the composition of which has 
yet to be announced, will take over with fewer difficulties to face 
than those who guide at present, but a quick run-down will not 
only save money ; it will dispel that feeling of uncertainty which 
can destroy so easily good feeling within an enterprise. 

In the recent debate the Minister of Food made reference to 
tangible assets which remained after £36,000,000 had been spent. 
Whatever these may prove to be, there are intangible assets which 
must be of great value to us and to East Africa in the future, 
when time has brought the scheme into focus. For the first 
time in that part of the world a great acreage has been cleared 
and brought under cultivation with proper regard to soil- 


conservation. The technique of land-clearing has made great 
progress. The heavy tractors moving through forests towing an 


anchor-chain, with a swathe of trees falling like grass before a 
mower, are an impressive sight. When the time comes to 
develop further acres—and that time will come sooner or later— 
the cost of land-clearing will not be prohibitive as it was in the 
early days. 

Agricultural research is one of Africa’s greatest needs. Large 
sums spent have not been wasted. In fact, the danger of re- 
trenchment is that research may be starved at present, with the 
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result that progress is held up in the future. Experiment and 
experience of agricultural mechanisation will not only be of use 
to the Corporation. The sisal industry in Tanganyika, and even 
the farmer of Kenya, can and doubtless will benefit from what 
has been learnt. Africans straight from primitive villages have 
been taught skills and knowledge which many thought beyond 

m. 

The lesson of past failures of the scheme, already well learnt 
by private enterprise, must be equally well learnt by the State. 
Africa has a rough way of dealing with pioneers. Farms are 
not factories where skills and techniques can be taught and 
transferred from one continent to another. Pilot schemes to test 
men, machinery and agricultural techniques are essential to the 
economic development of new areas. 

Perhaps the great service that the public can perform for the 
Corporation and those who work for it is to forget it for a while. 
Peace and oblivion will allow these men to golve quietly the 
great problems which still face them. Certainly another upheaval 
could destroy what is left, and that might retard colonial develop- 
ment in East Africa for many-years. In the meantime there 
is a tiny gap in the Miambo forest which stretches from the 
Limpopo to the borders of Kenya—a gap which may breach the 
defences of this vast area against a tide of cultivation which could 
bring great benefit to European and African alike. 


Urbs Cantabrigiensis 


Rex tibi, Granta, novos prudens largitur honores: 
Quem non pro meritis reddita palma juvat ? 

Urbs nova laude nova multos celebranda per annos, 
Dummodo priscorum se gerat usque modis. 


J. E. S. 


Class in the Kitchen 


By BERYL SEATON 


HEN I heard that Mr. Shinwell had been quoted as 

saying with regret that his Government had not yet 

succeeded in establishing a classless society, I 
straightened up from the sink and laughed. It seemed such a 
vague, impossible dream, even for a politician. Yet I suppose 
they have done almost all that they could. How more can they 
level, or try to? Only this morning a foreman-electrician friend 
of ours, a man who serves on the same committee of a local 
philanthropic association as my husband, drove up to our door 
in a magnificent new car (L.E.B. of course) to discuss an item 
of the association’s finance. When asked if he could contribute 
a little help, he shook his head regretfully. “ You see, now that 
my boy’s at the university, we haven't quite so much to spare 
as we used to.” 

This house is excellently placed for a social study. As in so 
many London districts, where slums and select neighbourhoods 
jostle each other in a manner incomprehensible to the outsider, 
we live on a frontier. Occupying the end house in the last road 
of one postal district, we use the shops, the cinemas, the buses, 
trains and taverns of the other—or could. On the one hand are 
the tall houses, with their big rooms, big windows, big gardens, 
of the upper middle classes ; on the other, the little Victorian 
rows of town cottages for the workers. I might shop with my 
charwoman, stand behind her in the fish queue, sit next to her at 
our local cinema ; the odd thing is that I never do. 

They say that class, imposed by man, is administered by 
woman ; its seat is certainly the home. Mothers inculcate into 
their children ways of thought and behaviour which last them 
a lifetime and brand them for all that period as what they are. 
Or inculcate nothing and brand them just the same. My char, 
who comes three mornings a week and does indifferently jobs 
which I should enjoy doing well, has three children, a little older 
than my two. I pass on to her some of my old clothes (those 
which I have no hope of selling), and she has twice brought some- 
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thing for my baby—garments dispensed by an American charity, 
which were too small for her youngest by the time they reached 
him. N.B.—The clothes were of good quality . | was grateful, 
and | paid her for them. She doesn’t pay me for the clothes 
I give her, though she did offer, rather shyly, the first time. 

I like my char. In fact, it is for her company, rather than her 
help with the work, that I keep her. And 1 think she must feel 
the same way about me, for my two shillings an-hour wouldn't 
even pay for her cigarettes. (1 don’t smoke, neither does my 
husband, though we both used to enjoy it.) 

Almost every item in her budget—that is to say the money 
her husband gives her to spend—is far higher than miné. At 
Christmas the eldest girl got a walking-talking doll which cost 
over six pounds. In half-an-hour it was broken because “ of 
course she ’ad to see what made it work.” The boy was given 
a tricycle ; he could not learn to ride and has never used it. She 
has just bought a sailor-suit for the boy for £5 19s. It is one 
of those officer’s affairs, with gold braid on the sleeves and an 
anchor badge on the cap. My som wears dungarees made out of 
his father’s old grey flannels and a tweed overcoat laboriously 
contrived from a Harris skirt sent me by his grandmother. 
Perhaps Ivy didn’t think much of this rig, for she brought me a 
photograph of her little chap in his sailor-suit and told me where 
she had bought it. 

Not long ago Ivy and her husband decided to invest in a new 
bed. The one they eventually chose was internally sprung and 
cost over thirty pounds. I couldn’t help laughing when she told 
me this, for our bed collapsed some time ago and is propped up 
with bricks until we can afford another. 

Does this mean that in the fairly near future Ivy will have a 
home surpassing in comfort and luxury anything I can do? It 
does not, for barely a week after the new bed had arrived she 
came to me with dramatic face and outstretched hands to 
announce: “Me mattress is ruined!” It appeared that, for 
some unspecified reason connected with a snap decision to do up 
the bedroom, the mattress had had to be put on the floor. There, 
paint, tea and muddy footmarks had been ineradicably ground 
into the tapestry, and, after a wet Saturday afternoon spent 
bouncing up and down on it by the children, two springs had 
been found to be broken. I asked, thinking of the long months 
of hire-purchase, couldn't it be cleaned and mended? “Oh, no,” 
said Ivy firmly. 

Ivy and her friends “ pay off” for almost all they buy, and 
the shillings and sixpences they have to collect and hand round 
to the various tradespeople each week must amount to a con- 
siderable sum. The shops in the district where she lives are full 
of glittering and expensive goods, badly made of atrocious 
materials, specially designed to catch this trade. Ivy fell for a 
shopping-bag, £2 5s. spread over a year, made of imitation 
crocodile skin (the imitation wouldn’t have fooled a child of five), 
and was chagrined to. see, the next time she went to the cash 
section of the shop, the same article offered for 8s. 11d. down. 

Their fixed budget, i.e. rent, rates, schooling, is of course much 
less than ours. Food is a query. They certainly live far less well 
than we do, partly because of Ivy’s complete ignorance of cook- 
ing, but imagination and appetite come into it too. Her occa- 
sional flaring extravagances in such things as creamy shop-cakes 
and tinned fruit must bring her housekeeping expenses up to, 
and even beyond, my own. They have the same National Health 
doctor as we have, but they use him very differently. They know 
and love television stars whose names I have not even heard of. 
They never listen to the Third Programme. 

As I have said, I like Ivy and I enjoy her company. In all our 
association together we have never exchanged a single thought as 
equals or even contemporaries. We are of different species, as 
un-alike as, say, a mare and a cow ; nothing could ever make us 
tally. Her ideas, her aspirations, her aims, hopes and fears are 
not mine ; they never will be. The gulf between us is as great, 
though perhaps not in the same way, as that which lay between 
our grandmothers. I should guess that the relationship between 
them would have been almost exactly the same. 
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Research Student 


By RICHARD MAYNE (Trinity College, Cambridge) 


b OWARDS the end of his third year at the university his 
friends made shy jokes about his academic achievements 
and his imagined career as a don. “I suppose you'll be 

staying up next year to do research? Never mind, we'll come 

and see you when you get your professorship.” Forced to reply, 
he would laugh and shrug his shoulders, elaborately facetious 
and matter-of-fact. “I'm afraid that depends on the exam. 

results. Judging from the amount of work I’ve done so far, I'll 

probably be selling nylons in Oxford Street.” And the general 

embarrassment would dissolve into smiles. 

No one in Cambridge—not even the intending research 
student—enjoys thinking abeut careers. Most people, indeed, 
regard going-down much as they regard death—an inevitable 
and unpleasant prospect which it is easier not to regard at all. 
The future and its worries are crowded to the back of the mind, 
a private bad dream growing insistent only as time begins to run 
out. True, there is the University Appointments Board, which 
arranges interviews and contact with employers. One is advised 
to visit it during one’s second year. It even arranges lectures on 
the various professions. Nevertheless, the gap between salaried 
appointments and one’s vague, complex, introspective Cambridge 
self seems appallingly vast. One knows so little of one’s own 
aptitudes, so little of the realities of business, or industry, or the 
Civil Service. What is the outside world really like? How can 
I possibly choose a career, with no notion of what it will entail 
for me? No Appointments Board could attempt to answer such 
questions, to talk in such personal language; and the busy, 
experienced interviewers must inevitably seem unsympathetic 
towards one’s undergraduate qualms. Forget the future, then, 
and live in the present ; excuses are simple enough. Living in 
the present, surely, is one way of preparing for the future: there 
is the syllabus to be covered, the Tripos to be taken, so much 
to be done. Attend another lecture, join a new society: take a 
punt on the river, go to parties, see a few more films. 

But in one’s third year all this camouflage begins to wear thin. 
One’s last Tripos is approaching: time is at last running out. 
A new batch of pale young candidates arrives from the schools 
to take the scholarship examination ; next year one of them may 
even be living in these rooms. Now, at last, one will have to visit 
the Appointments Board, fill up forms, attend interviews and 
think about prospects. It is at this point that the would-be 
research student begins to feel embarrassed by his friends’ 
enquiries. He, too, has to make his decision, perhaps even more 
difficult than theirs. Shall he stay up and do research? 

It is not, he hastens to assure himself, that he is afraid of the 
world outside. He took jobs in the vacations ; he spent three 
years in the Army. No, it is simply that he wants to do some 
real academic work, to be a scholar instead of a half-informed 
dabbler, writing glib weekly essays and annually outwitting the 
examiners. He already has in mind several iopics which he 
would like to investigate thoroughly. He is enthusiastic and 
intelligent. He feels himself fitted for an academic discipline. 

Much of this he rather stiltedly tells his tutor when he asks 
Jeave to stay up a fourth year. Will his scholarship be extended ; 
what are his chances of a further Government grant? His tutor 
is polite, informative, distantly encouraging. If Mr. X is sure 
that this is what he wishes. Yes, it can probably be 
arranged. He must apply for registration as a research student, 
working for a Ph.D. This entails writing a thesis ; he may also 
submit a fellowship dissertation to the college. The Government 
will probably continue its grant. It will be as well to do some 
work during the long vacation. 

Mr. X goes away delighted. He has set the machinery in 
motion ; he has made a decision about his career. The examina- 
Its are satisfactory ; grants, studentships and scholar- 
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ships are arranged; a supervisor is appointed ; and at last, 
splendid in his new bachelor’s gown, Mr. X comes up for the 
long-vacation term. The Tripos is behind him: now he can 
do some real work. Armed with a card-index file and some 
brand-new notebooks, he plunges headlong into his subject, com. 
piling a great book-list, taking voluminous notes, checking and 
counter-checking references, stumbling through manuscripts and 
works of scholarship in German. Throughout the summer he 
is carried on, buoyant with his first enthusiasm, working 
gigantically and indiscriminately. 

With the Michaelmas term, at the end of the summer, there 
comes a change. The research student meets his new supervisor 
who is cautious and almost unbearably erudite. He is given 
new book-lists and new lines of approach, at once more limited 
and more obscure. He begins to realise the responsibility which 
his work entails—a continual effort to be strictly accurate and 
comprehensive, to examine fresh material and reconsider the old, 
He must, as it were, spin out from himself the whole of his 
future, like a spider's web. There is no question now of out- 
witting the examiners ; there is not even an employer to satisfy, 
for his supervisor can do little but lay down general principles, 
In grappling with his material the student must be self-reliant and 
alone. If ever he suspected his own motives—if ever he envis- 
aged research as an escape from responsibility—now he is 
undeceived. 

At times he may be tormented with doubts. He may doubt 
his own capacity for the task. So much has to be mastered in 
a short three years, so many books and articles and documents 
to be studied, so much new evidence to be sought, so long and 
complicated a thesis to be written. The work is slow and 
monotonous ; sometimes it seems unending, and all he can-do 
is cling doggedly to his impossible hopes. But then, just when 
he feels that he will never make a scholar, he chances upon some 
undiscovered document, some new line of investigation. Straight- 
way all his confidence returns: he smiles with absurd private 
glee, and fills another fat volume with notes. 

It is in such moments of relief, however, or when he is off 
duty, away from his books and files, that he is attacked by a 
second and more disturbing set of doubts. At home friends of 
the family enquire what he is doing nowadays, mildly surprised 
that he should still be at the university. In the vacations he 
meets former contemporaries who have gone down, to work in 
the Bank of England or for firms in the City; they smile 
indulgently when he mentions his researches, and go on to talk 
of office-hours and marriage and flats in town. And when, at 
the end of the vacation, he returns to libraries and note-taking, 
the research student feels curiously derelict, marooned in the 
academic world. For a while he sees himself as a perpetual 
student, forever bent over his books, forever a bachelor, forever 
in receipt of some kind of educational charity. His fellow- 
academics seem like the inhabitants of some modern Laputa, 
talking busily of theses and doctorates and assistant-lectureships. 
Altogether, he may roundly declaim, there are far too many 
research students: it is all a symptom of the crisis in the univer- 
sity. It Ought not to be allowed. 

But moments of irritation, however exhilarating, seldom last. 
Before long the research student is back at his task, with the 
certainty that it is ultimately worth while. Research, after all, 
is one of the principal functions of the university. It has its 
drawbacks, but it has also its thrills and rewards. Not everyone 
who engages in it is an embryonic Housman or Stubbs: a few, 
no doubt, are seeking to postpone the day when they will leave 
Cambridge ; but one does not condemn a church for its Bishop 
Blougram or an army for its Benedict Arnold. And if at times 
the life of scholarship seems dull, futile or escapist—if one 
doubts one’s own capacity or suspects one’s motives for attempt- 
ing it—this is merely what one must expect. For like every 
activity in any sense creative—even, one might insist, like life 
itself—academic work requires a preliminary act of faith. Only 
thus can one meet and resist that most deadly of occupational 
diseases, la trahison des clercs. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


OW pleasant it would be if, as a reward for almost half 

a century of service to the Muses, I were to be offered 

by Calliope a jubilee present in the shape of some new 

minor faculty. I am aware that my services have not been such 
as to merit any high distinction or any very expensive gift ; but 
the nine Muses might well confer together and decide to present 
me with something cheap but distinctive in the form of a small 
but new accomplishment. If and when this offer is made, I shall 
find it difficult to choose. In former days I should have had 
no hesitation in asking to be accorded the gift of playing golf, or 
even tennis, better than any man in Europe or the United States. 
My younger years were seriously darkened by my inability to 
throw, strike, kick or catch balls ; it would have been amusing, 
and so disconcerting to my more contemptuous friends, if I had 
suddenly appeared, followed by a train of autograph-hunters, at 
Wimbledon or North Berwick. I might have been tempted also, 
in my younger days, to ask Urania to accord me at least an 
average capacity for doing sums: or I might have suggested to 
Terpsichore that she should instruct me, when I entered a ball- 
room, how to avoid those gestures, at once hesitant and beseech- 
ing, which, although charming when performed by Brumas, 
appear ungainly in a young diplomatist. The passage of time 
has obliterated these false claims. I have no desire today to 
excel in sports and pastimes. I can now get other people to 
do my sums for me, and I should hate to dance. But I should 
like, above all things, to sing. 
a 7 * * 

I do not aspire, of course, to become an opera singer, or even 
to take part in concerts or Bach choirs. I do not want to sing 
in public very much ; but I do very much want to sing in private. 
It is a matter of humiliation for me that, although many tunes 
are constantly running in my head, I am unable, even in the 
strictest privacy, to reproduce these tunes vocally in any recog- 
nisable form. My inability derives from the dual fact that I 
am tone deaf and unable to control my larynx or to prevent its 
clutch slipping all the time. Not only do false notes succeed 
each other in close conjunction, but the key slips up and down, 
or often suddenly sideways. I shall therefore ask Calliope, when 
she makes her offer, to grant me the accomplishment of private 
song. If she be in generous mood she may also accord me the 
capacity for joining without undue discordance in community 
singing. On the rare occasions when I seek to sing hymns in 
church I become aware that my neighbours glance sideways at 
me with a wild surmise. “He must,” they are thinking, “ be 
doing it on purpose.” I have recently abandoned all attempts 
to utter sounds when I sing in public. Even when I attend 
concerts at my old school, and,am obliged to join in the final 
chorus of the college paean, I ¥ferely move my lips in reverent 
ecstasy, allowing not one note to escape past the barrier of my 
teeth. Inde pio corde te I whisper to myself, and even 
my closest neighbour could not detect a single slipped key, a 
single errant note. But it is sad for me to be thus excluded from 
community singing: I should derive pleasure and encouragement 
from being able to sing louder than all the boys. 

- * * * 

Above all, I should wish, if Calliope be generous (since such 
epic matters come within her province), to be able to join whole- 
heartedly, deep-chestedly, in national anthems and patriotic 
songs. “Rule Britannia,” I admit, is not a song that has any 
immediate relevance, having lost much of its reality since it was 
first sung to the Cliveden set: besides, I hate the tune. But 
“God Save the King” is a charming tune, as all will admit. 
When Sir Kenneth Clark on one occasion congratulated Tos- 
canini on the vigour he had infused into that familiar anthem, 
the great conductor smiled gently and remarked, “ But it is a 
Pretty piece of music.” I entirely agree. It is a matter of 
constant regret to me that my vocal incapacity prevents me from 


joining in that song with all the lustiness and feeling inspired by 
firm monarchical convictions, a delight in comradeship and strong 
patriotic emotion. “Land of Hope and Glory,” again, is a 
song that I should love to sing were I not voiceless and a member 
of the Labour Party. The “ Red Flag” is not an anthem that 
appeals to me, since the tune is both crude and complicated, and 
I find a certain over-statement in the opinions expressed. I 
should have no objection at all, were it not for my disability, 
to joining fervently in the national anthems of other countries. 
I am quite prepared, when at Stockholm, to sing “ Ur Svenska 
hjertans ” or “ Isten ald meg a Magyart” when at Buda-Pesth. 
When I was a lad I could sing one whole verse of “ Shoumi 
Maritza ” as well as any Bulgarian child, and I should love to be 
able to join in the gay and wistful “ People’s Hymn ” of Greece. 
Yet, apart from these exotic experiments, it would be an 
authentic pleasure to me to be able, with accuracy and a full 
throat, to sing the “ Marseillaise.” That surely is the most 
invigorating and cadenced of all national songs. 
* * * * 

In an excellent German periodical, published in Frankfurt 
and entitled Die Gegenwart, I have this week been reading a 
dignified but moving article under the caption, “ When shall we 
sing?” The Germans, as we know, possess a splendid technique 
for community singing, and can be thrown into almost dionysiac 
fervour by the stamping rhythm or yearning sentiment of some 
of their great patriotic songs. Yet how today can they intone 
without painful feelings the “ Heil dir im Siegeskranz” or even 
the “ Lied der Deutschen,” to say nothing of the Horst Wessel 
song? Dr. Adenauer, it is reported, has invited compositions 
for a West German anthem based upon the themes of Faith, 
Hope and Charity. Yet the modern German has lost his faith ; 
he finds it an effort to discover even the elements of hope: and 
charity is not an emotion that fills the unhappy hearts of 
Germans today. Only by some miracle, similar to that which on 
April 24th, 1792, inspired the young engineer officer, Rouget de 
Lisle, to compose the “ Marseillaise,” can any song be found 
by Western Germany stirring enough to stimulate “ die Miidig- 
keit des Volkes,” the sense of complete nervous exhaustion that 
hangs as a cloud. According to the writer of this article the 
Germans have even lost their desire for community singing. 
“ Nobody,” he writes, “ can feel today that there come moments 
when he is compelled to join with his brothers in full-throated 
song.” How, he asks, can the German people today be expected 
to sing when their hopes lie shattered, their faith destroyed, their 
capacity for love numbed, their honour deeply wounded, their 
country sundered, and their whole history fallen as a sacrifice? 
How, he exclaims, can one expect so broken a people to acquire 
again that sense of solidarity that finds expression in a patriotic 
song? One can rebuild a State, but it takes many generations 
to rebuild a Nation. “The spirits of evil,” he writes, “ the 
Furies of suffering are not the gardeners to tend the delicate 
plant of Love.” Germany pins her faith today to work, 
organisation and social justice. Yet are such themes “ sang- 
bar” ? It is not, the writer concludes, a question of what songs 
the modern German should sing. It is a question of whether 
Germany will ever find it in her heart to sing again. 

* * * * 

There is no self-pity and little bitterness in this impressive 
article. It was written evidently in deep anguish of soul. Itisa 
terrible misfortune that this great people, so gifted and so tragic, 
should now be assailed by the evil Furies of spiritual lassitude. 
It is a tragedy for any people utterly to lose their faith in 
others: it is an even deeper tragedy that they should lose their 
faith in themselves. I see no hope of defending Western civilisa- 
tion unless we can restore to the Germans something of their 
former self-respect. It is not pity, not even compassion, that 
they ask for: they ask only for a more intelligent understanding, 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


“ King Richard the Second.” By William Shakespeare. (Memorial 
Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon.) 
Our first glimpse of Richard's court tells us a great deal. Behind 


and around the throne are grouped the favourites, all young, all 
slightly over-dressed, exchanging arch whispers and equivocal 
glances; on the opposite side of the stage, more soberly clad, 
exuding a faint air of disapproval, stands the Old Guard, noble- 
men with grizzled hair and suspicious, weather-beaten faces. And 
on the throne? On the throne, alas, we find an actor concerned 
mainly to make a point which the producer has made already. In 
Mr. Redgrave’s Richard weakness and decadence do not undermine 
kingship ; they overlay it. Shakespeare shows us a man who was 
miscast as a monarch and who failed in the part, not one who was 
wholly ignorant of how it should be played and never made any 
serious attempt to play it. Richard is indeed the repository of the 
divine right, and the respect of his enemies for this ex officio 
status is one of the most important factors which delays his down- 
fall. But it ought not to be the only factor. His decisions may 
be based on petulance or whimsy or bad judgement ; but they are 
royal decisions, made by a man with some knowledge of the tech- 
nique of ruling. If they are delivered falteringly or flippantly, 
with fluttering and evasive eyes, the question “ How long can he 
last?” is replaced in our minds by the question “ How on earth 
has he lasted as long as this ? ” ; and the play loses in interest. 
Richard (who at the end kills two of his assassins with their own 
weapons) should always be formidable. The afterthought which 
makes him call Bolingbroke and Mowbray back and ratify the 
terms of their banishment with an oath is surely not 2 fussy whim ; 
jt is a serious attempt to do the thing properly, to go through the 
right. motions, and it should be carried out (1 seem to remember 
Mr. Alec Guinness doing this very well) with the sort of purseful, 
impressive air with which a man who privately knows that he is not 
very good at business insists on “having it in writing” after 
impulsively entering into a dubious contract. Even when the 
King is down he should still have the power to awe, or anyhow 
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to disconcert; it shov'd still seem natural to address him as 
“ redoubted sir” ; and there should be an uneasy stirring, a feelin 
of “ What the devil is he up to now?” when Richard sends for 
a mirror. 

All this Mr. Redgrave abjures, giving us instead a poised and 
finished portrait of a sad, poetical dilettante in whom the loss of 
his throne occasions the same wistful, reflective melancholy as the 
loss of his horse and whose seat on both one suspects to have been 
equally unprofessional. It is a performance with many moments of 
grace and beauty, but it is not (to me at any rate) a very satisfying 
performance. Mr. Harry Andrews’ Bolingbroke, on the other 
hand, was as good as it could have been. Mr. Hugh Griffith was 
an adequate John of Gaunt, Mr. Michael Gwynn (except when he 
was trying to be funny) made the Duke of York a very persuasive 
master of the art of compromise, and there was a promising per. 
formance by Mr. Basil Hoskins as Aumerle. Mr. Anthony 
Quayle’s production—on a reconstructed and greatly improved 
stage—was admirably vigorous and intelligent. 


“ The Seventh Veil.” 


I HAVE never concealed from readers of the Spectator my penchant 
for the preposterous, and to anyone who shares it I vehemently 
recommend this stage version of a celebrated film. The plot, as 
you probably remember, concerns a young girl who, confided to 
the care of her wealthy, morose, unmarried but personable guardian, 
becomes under his brooding supervision a world-famous pianist, 
only to have her career interrupted and her mind unhinged when 
Svengali in a fit of autocratic jealousy catches her a frightful 
crack across the hands with his walking-stick. Its inherent prob- 
ability was not among the principal virtues of this story as unfolded 
upon the screen ; and now that it has been transferred to the stage 
the cameramaa and the cutter are no longer on hand to whisk us 
past its lovely lapses into pure hokum and we can enjoy them at 
our leisure. 

The scene I liked best begins with Nicholas Cunningham's butler 
and footman awaiting the homecoming of their master and his ward 
Francesca in Nicholas’s house in Kensington Gore. Nicholas and 
Francesca, we learn, returned to England by air the same day, after 
an absence of seven years, and Francesca is at that moment playing 
in a concert at the Albert Hall. “ They'll walk back here after the 
concert,” says the butler, but does not explain why the two 
wanderers did not look in before the concert, or where they 
changed into evening dress. Admittedly Nicholas is not a man 
who lets the grass grow under his feet, for although the hour js 
late he has summoned to Kensington Gore a portrait-painter—or 
rather, for he has given up this genre, an ex-portrait-painter—whom 
he requires to paint Francesca. The artist declines, whereupon 
Nicholas blackmails him into gratifying this whim by threatening to 
republish a series of articles on modern painting which the artist 
wrote ten years earlier. Meanwhile Francesca, unspoilt by success, 
has telephoned to a young man who kissed her seven years ago 
and is not only put out but surprised to learn that his affections are 
engaged elsewhere. It is that sort of play. 

During the twelve years covered by the action Miss Ann Todd 
grows up, with great charm and skill, from a callow school-giri in a 
gym-tunic to a beautiful lady in a brain-storm: but the passage of 
time leaves no traces on the other actors. Mr. Leo Genn plays the 
saturnine and pretentious Nicholas with the air of a man who has 
been cast for Captain Hook but would really have been more at 
home with Nana; and Mr. Herbert Lom does all that can be done 
for a psychiatrist. Mr. Derek Blomfield, as a footman to whom 
has been granted the secret of eternal youth, supplies comic relief ; 
but it isn't really needed. PETER FLEMING. 


By Muriel and Sydney Box. (Princes.) 


CINEMA 


“Lights Out.” (Leicester Square.) «Lemon Drop Kid.” (Plaza.) 
“ Father’s Little Dividend.” (Empire.) 

Lights Out concerns the rehabilitation of a blinded war-veteran. 
Mr. Arthur Kennedy, fighting his way upward through an agony 
of despair and self-pity to the final realisation that living still has 
its possibilities, gives one of the most sincere and moving perform- 
ances of his career. While aiming chiefly at the public’s heart, the 
film also appeals to its intelligence, and not only do we see how 
the blind are taught to fend for themselves, to cultivate their other 
senses, to gain a measure of independence, but we are given a 
number of salutary lessons as to the manner in which we should 
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treat the blind. Indeed the picture is, to my mind, so closely 

cked with information about, compassion for and understanding 
of the blind that it has a somewhat encyclopaedic air. Any one 
of the themes, the readjustment of a sightless man’s attitude toa 
pitying family, the emotional shock of discovering that his best 
friend is a negro, the joy of realising that he need not rely entirely 
on others—any of these could have well withstood a longer and 
more profound study. But evidently there was a great eagerness to 
challenge us with every horror and every hope, every major 
upheaval and every minor irritation experienced by the blind. 
The direction by Mr. Mark Robson is excellent, and in addition to 
Mr. Kennedy's fine performance there is a large cast acting with 
great sensitiveness and the minimum of sentimentalitv. 

Mr. Bob Hope has made another picture based on a story by 
Mr. Damon Runyan, and this one, The Lemon Drop Kid, is very 
nearly—as they undoubtedly no longer say in New York—a hum- 
dinger. Mr. Hope is an unsuccessful racecourse tipster, and in 
order to raise sufficient money to discharge a debt he embarks on 
a number of corkscrew-crooked enterprises ranging from collecting 
money in the streets dressed up as Santa Claus to starting a home 
for old people—what he calls “old dolls”—in a disused casino. 
There are a few Jongueurs perhaps, but on the whole it is excel- 
lent fun. 

I have left myself small space for Father's Little Dividend, but 
suffice to say it is a soothing sentimental sequel to Father of the 
Bride. Starring the same cast, Mr. Spencer Tracy, Miss Joan 
Bennett, Miss Elizabeth Taylor and Mr. Don Taylor, it centres 
on Mr. Tracy's curiously feminine reluctance to have a grand- 
child, his distaste for its appearance and habits when it arrives and 
his ultimate surrender to its toothless charms. All rather pleasant 
in a cosy domestic way. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


Tue London Contemporary Music Centre’s concert at Broadcasting 
House on March 27th was the occasion of the second performance 
in this country of Frank Martin’s orchestral songs to Rilke’s 
Cornet poems. These form what used to be called, heaven knows 
why, a “cycle,” that is a self-contained set of poems, some narra- 
tive and some lyrical, like Schubert’s Winterreise or Schumann’s 
Dichterliebe. This early and somewhat sentimental work of Rilke’s 
achieved by its weaknesses the immediate popularity never won by 
the poet’s mature work, far grander poetry but hermetic in utter- 
ance and often in sentiment. Frank Martin’s setting is almost ten 
years old and it is astonishing that no ambitious contralio in this 
country has yet included these songs in her repertory. Twenty-three 
songs for a contralto, an hour’s music, impose a strain on the listener 
and demand a singer of great dramatic powers, whose voice and 
style can overcome the initial disadvantages of the type of voice. 
There must be no hint of “ plumminess” or oratorio hooting, no 
exploiting of the easy, viscous pathos of that strange lower register 
which seenis to invite misuse as surely as the top register of the tenor. 

Elsa Cavelti sang the songs quite admirably. She showed fine 
musical and dramatic feeling ; and the empty, dry tone of her lower 
register corresponded exactly to the composer’s intentions. Occa- 
sionally (in Das Fest, for instance) Martin's orchestral enthusiasm 
is greater than his consideration for the singer, but in general 
her voice rode easily over or blended harmoniously with the 
orchestra. Martin’s idiom in these songs is, perhaps, instinctively, 
nearer to the Wagnerian idiom (still fashionable when the Cornet 
was written) than in his other major works; but it is always 
personal and perfectly adapted to the poetry. 

At the same concert Paul Sacher conducted Priaulx Rainier’s 
Chamber Symphony and Matyas Seiber’s Fantasia Concertante. 
The symphony, which plainly owes much to Bartdk’s “ middle 
period,” is a vigorous and voluble work, lacking in contrasts but 
a fine essay in string writing of its kind. “Methinks my lady 
doth protest too much”—how often those words occur to my 
mind when I listen to the music of our foremost women com- 
posers! There is often a touch of the old suffragette violence, a 
desperate desire to trump the masculine ace and to demonstrate, 
one feels, that women are not pretty, fragile creatures whose 
interests are confined to Kinder, Kirche und Kiiche and the 
domestic sentiments. It is as though women felt that they had 
not yet won the equal rights in the arts that they have won in 
politics, and were still haunted by the memory of Chaminade. 

Max Rostal was the soloist in Seiber’s Fantasia, a brilliant and 
comparatively varied work in an idiom which recalled the inverted 
heroics of the "thirties. He played with deep understanding and 
sympathy. MARTIN COOPRR. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EasTertTipe this year has let down the poet A. E. Housman badly, 
deriding his statement that 
“ Loveliest of trees, the cherry now 
Is hung with bloom along the bough, 
And stands about the woodland ride 
Wearing white for Eastertide.” 

All that I saw between Good Friday and Bank Holiday was a long 
slope of cherry orchard with the trees tossing up their arms in despair 
under the lashings of a brisk southwester. The grass at their feet is still 
yellow with tar-burn and sodden with rain. The only spots of lively 
colour, that offer a symbol of hope, are the glazed petals of the celan- 
dines in the hedge dividing orchard from cornfield ; and the bright coral- 
pink of the young lambs’ ears when the sun shines fitfully through them 
while the week-old creatures leap against the light. I know of nothing 
in nature more completely representative of baby-dom than newborn 
lambs. Every possible gurgle and sentimental sugar-talk that the adult 
human can degenerate into is summed up in the spectacle of these 
wobbling objects with their woolly gaiters and chilly noses, and their 
absurb caprice of muscle and mind; if it can be called mind. Just 
before sunset is the time to watch them at their capers, when they will 
leap suddenly from a standing posture, uncoiling into the air like watch-, 
springs or miniature bronchos. 


Thirty Acres of Gold 


In my search for some more authentic signature to the Eastertide and 
the coming of spring, I went the other day to investigate a rumour that 
some degree of migration is going on from the Fens of Lincolnshire to 
the Romney Marsh flatlands. It took me some time to find a confirma- 
tion of this, for the winding tracks about the Marsh can be confusing, 
although open to the heavens like the palm of a beseeching hand. 

Leaving Tenterden, that nobly chartered little town which is now so 
busy preparing its Festival of English printing and book-production 
since the days of its native Caxton, I descended into the Marsh by 
Appledore. Arppledore is a much quieter town. I called there one hot 
day last summer intending to find some luncheon. The only sign of life 
I found was a small blackboard supported by several bricks outside a 
shop. On it was written in chalk, “Can you call tomorrow, please, 
instead of today.” There was no question-mark. I had with me a 
French professor, and we stared at each other “in a wild surmise.” 
He was incredulous. “ But this is not Andalusia! ” he said at last. No, 
I thought, but perhaps the name of this little town is Sleeping Apple 
rather than Golden Apple. 

There was still nobody about the main street of Appledore when I 
returned this week. Unobserved as I left the place, I drove on past 
the ancient church and found what I had been searching for. I saw an 
Elizabethan farmhouse standing above the banks of the Military Canal 
which is now in the hands of the National Trust. Beyond the house 
the Marsh lay some twenty or thirty feet lower, stretching for miles 
toward the heights of Rye. I knew this was the seat of the rumour, 
for in the distance lay a band of gold. I had been told that the pioneer 
of the emigrants from the Fens was growing bulbs and getting the 
flowers to Covent Garden a week earlier than were the growers in East 
Anglia. This was due to the fact that the mean temperature of Kent 
is some two degrees higher. 

1 found that the farmer worked fourteen hundred acres of the Marsh, 
mostly with root crops, and that he was specialising as a side-line in 
spring flowers, concentrating on outdoor cultivation of daffodils, tulips 
and irises. He had put up three great aeroplane hangars to house his 
packing operations, and I found the daffodil transport in full swing. 
He took me out to the strip of gold, and I found it to be thirty acres 
of blossom; Carlton, Golden Harvest and King Alfred. Lying in a 
pram in the packing shed was a serene infant, sound asleep. One clubbed 
fist was raised in the air, and its velvety skin reflected the golden glow 
from the blooms which his mother was sorting and packing into the 
shallow boxes. 

The farmer cultivates his bulbs in the same way, and with the same 
field-tools, as he cultivates. his potatoes, destined for the same market. 
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In the Garden ; 

Another week of frustration, due to wind and weather. Readers will 
find little of interest in the tale of garden activities, which have been 
confined mostly to the setting of concrete curbs to paths in the vegetable 
garden. Formerly, I had brick and stone, but these borders become 
infested with slugs and weeds, and are always shifting when one cleans 
or digs, or when a barrow runs adrift. An enquirer asks about the 
efficacy of spraying blackcurrant bushes with D.N.O.C. against big-bud, 
I certainly find it a deterrent. RICHARD CHURCH, 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 56 
Report by Colin Shaw 


The three Services are now making extensive use of conversational 
ladvertisements as an aid to recruiting, such as “ Back at the factory 
(Ted was a nice lad ... never said much but thought a lot...” &c. 
'A prize of £5 was offered for similar advertisements encouraging 
‘volunteers for one of the following positions : a Cabinet Minister, 
a Bishop, an orchestral conductor. 


Perhaps I was wrong in thinking this type of advertisement was 
familiar to everyone. Many of the entries lacked any trace of 
the right idiom. Some competitors even launched out into verse. 
The peculiar horror of these, Service advertisements lies in their 
determination to achieve matiness and the feeling of being “ one 
of the boys.” It was for some recognition of this that I looked. 

Cabinet Ministers outnumbered conductors, but the Bishops, bring- 
ing up the rear, produced most of the best entries. Of the conductors, 
I liked Miss H. M. Taylor's “ We can tell you there’s no finer 
life than making great music with a splendid body of chaps all 
working together.” A. F. Wise, with several others, started off 
with “ Time, Gentlemen, please,” and offered free laundry as a 
special inducement. To prospective Cabinet Ministers J. E. Paul 
held out the bait of the social life: 

“Very important these days. I remember the reception for 

the Austonian delegation in ‘49... .” 
John Gore dwelt lovingly on the retirement prospects for Ministers, 
while Douglas Hawson’s “ Harry” made his name by losing fifty 
million with the Antarctic Ice-Cream Development Corporation. 
T. Gondris extended the promise of “ wings for everyone” who 
stayed the hard course of a Bishop’s training. Mrs. A. G. Birch, 
although obviously influenced by the Horlick’s dramas, nearly 
qualified for a prize with her talk of Mrs. Proudie. Finally Wilfred 
Robinson invited all intending Bishops to write for the free booklet, 

“ There's a place for me in the Vacant See.” 

When it came to the prize-winners, I found it hard to decide 
between D. R. Peddy and Squadron-Leader Powell. However, 
I chose Mr. Peddy in the end and recommend a first prize of two 
— for him. He kept up exactly the right note throughout. 

recommend a second prize of thirty shillings for Squadron- 
Leader Powell, who had some delightful absurdities. I also recom- 
mend two third prizes of fifteen shillings for G. R. Smith and 
A. H. Baynes. A. M. Sayers was a close runner-up. 


FIRST PRIZE 
(D. R. Peppy) 
Adventure begins at 57} 


I wasn't surprised when my boy Tom came to me and said he wanted 
to take the plunge and get into the Cabinef. The youngster’s got grit, 
and I'd thought for some time his heart wasn’t in it on the back bench. 
Then one night he said to me: “ It doesn't get a fellow anywhere, Dad, 
just doing what the Whips say and marching into lobbies and nursing a 
shaky constituency like East Macton. I want to branch out on my own, 
and if you do that where I am they call you a rebel and you get the 
sack. So I'm putting in for that job at the Ministry of Agriculture. 
Ive heard that a chap with brains can get to be a Secretary of State in 
three years if he’s a good party man and doesn’t talk out of tarn. Even 
if you drop an occasional clanger it usually only means a Cabinet 
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re-shuffle, which gives you a change. There’s lots of other advantages, 
too, that blokes don't get on the back bench—you start off as a Rt 
Hon., and the pay’s good—£100 a week! Long hours, of course, but 
when you finish your time you're still on the Privy Council and you're 
in the running for a nationalised industry job, as well as being in the 
House of Lords, if you've done well.” 

It quite took me back to my young days. “Let him go, Mum,” I said, 


SECOND PRIZE 
(SQUADRON-LEADER J. F. Powe.) 


Ever since Chrys had been unfrocked, Mabel had felt out of things. 
The new life was what she had always wanted—a husband free at the 
week-ends, the flat and a window-box, no church parades, Chrys back 
in civvies, a bit of private life and a free atmosphere instead of the Close, 
Yet something was missing—what was it? Chrys couldn’t settle either. 
He looked so ordinary, somehow, out of uniform; the gaiters had 
delineated those sturdy calves now hidden in nondescript trousers, the 
apron had emphasised his imposing presence, and a check cap wasn't 
the same as the jaunty old top-hat with the brave flash of its antennae. 

Chrys wasn't his old self either. Outside the church there seemed no 
future to his life. What could the new Church offer him? As a Bishop 
he could get good pay, FREE QuaRTERS, and the services of a chaplain 
(there are special non-marriage allowances for the celibate), good chances 
of promotion (with a name like Chrysostom he might even get to the 
top—alliteration always helps). Remember the motto of the new Church: 
“ Birettas for go-getters and a mitre for every blighter.” 

And for Mabel? Better life in a palace with a contented husband. ... 


THIRD PRIZES 
(G. R. Smita) 


Johann’s always on the beat 

No, not that of the constable, but he’s a first violin. He’s a first-class 
man at his job, too—plenty of strings to his bow. Soon he'll be receiving 
that larger salary as a conductor. I like conducting myself—especially 
Promenade Concerts ; you've got to watch the score and be instrumental] 
in maintaining the orchestra at concert-pitch. I remember when | was 
guest-conductor at the Opera House, Milan. . 


(A. H. Baynes) 
Bert’s thumping the box 

No, not a soap-box, even though he is standing up and “ spouting”! 
The “ box” is the despatch-box in the House of Commons, and the fact 
that he’s thumping it shows that he is speaking from the Front Bench. 
He’s good at it, too—he can thump louder than anyone on the Opposi- 
tion Front Bench, and can read from his script without ever missing out 
a word. It won't be long before he’s picking up his extra pay and 
allowances as Prime Minister. Already he’s a Cabinet Minister at £5,000 
a year. 

I'd like to be a Cabinet Minister myself, especially now that the 
House of Commons seems so much livelier than it used to be ; you have 
to stay awake quite a lot of the time to keep up a reputation as a smart 
government. 

Make Tue Casinet your career. The Cabinet needs the right men 
now. Pay and prospects are good. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 59 
Set by J. R. Glorney Bolton 


A recent article in the Spectator maintained that “If a wit 
composéd a letter from Queen Victoria to her Prime Minister, 
Clement Attlee, he could mix trivial objection and outraged senti- 
ment with robust common sense and penetrating judgement. Yet 
by no manner of means could he make the letter ring true.” A 
prize of £5. which may be divided, is offered for not more than 
250 words from such a letter, ringing as true as possible; the 
subject of the letter to be either the Gambian eges scheme, or the 
appointment of the American Admiral, or the recent tactics of 
the Opposition. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 ‘Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “Competition,” and must 
be received not later than April 11th. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of April 20th. 
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Opposition Tactics 


Sjxz—Seldom have I read so inexact and ill-informed an appreciation as 
that which emerges from the following statement on the first page of your 
ssue for March 23rd: “It is safe to say that the country as a whole 
views them [recent Conservative methods in the House] with complete 
disgust.” If that is intended to be a statement of fact, then I can only 
cay that it does not coincide with my experience—and I get around. If 
it also embraces sympathetic comment, then it illustrates that the best 
of us is not immune from one Socialist weapon, the “ inevitability of 
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gradualness.” 

What I admit is prevalent in the country is doubt. Socialists, with a 
great parade of injured innocence, and Liberals, for whom any stick is 
good enough, have tried hard to excite “ disgust,” and have succeeded 
in raising doubts. They exploit Mr. Boothby’s candid disclosure of a 
perfectly legitimate tactic of Opposition, but such success as they have 
had is mainly due to the ignorance, which it seems you share, of the 
average elector about the methods of legislation, and about parliamentary 
procedure. 

The average elector has no conception of the spate of Ministerial 
decrees, each of which affects somebody and some of which affect every- 
body, which pours out frem Whitehall. He does not know that the only 
means whereby his representatives in Parliament can even discuss one 
of these orders—that is to say, can fulfil their primary duty, for these 
orders become part of the law of the land—is for some Member to table 
a Prayer to annul it. He does not know that, once laid before the House, 
these orders cannot be amended, but only approved or annulled; so 
that, whereas discussion is always desirable, division is not. He does not 
know that these Prayers can only be heard after the normal business of 
the day, which means, generally, far into the night. Lastly, unless ~he 
follows Hansard (for the Press has often gone to bed), he cannot know 
the issues, none of them unimportant, which are raised in the debates 
on these Prayers. 

Many times in our history has an overweening executive sought to 
encroach upon the liberties of the subject. The Tory Party, true to its 
tradition, does not intend that a Socialist executive shall succeed, even 
in the name of convenience, where so many would-be destroyers of 
freedom have failed. If Tory members are prepared to work an 18-hour 
day in what they genuinely conceive to be the public interest, it would 
be somewhat ungenerous of the public to cavil. “ The price of liberty is 
eternal vigilance”; and if I may say so with respect, Sir, I think that 
last week you were caught napping.—Yours sincerely, 


House of Commons. GILBERT LONGDEN. 


A Fixed Easter 


Sin—A movable Easter is disliked by Janus because you sometimes get 
a financial year with two Easter holidays-in it, which “ vitiates all financial 
comparisons with normal years,” and because a school term may occa- 
sionally contain within it the need for an irregular programme to cope 
with the festival and its attendant days. Apart from the fact that many 
heads of schools welcome the opportunity of Holy Week in term-time once 
in a way, is immediate superficial convenience to be the sole touchstone 
by which all tradition is to be judged ? Is a sort of suburban tidiness 
in all our concerns an ideal we can aim at without apprehension, in view 
of many contemporary developments ? Is the “ illogical” element in our 
civilisation a thing to be struck down at sight? When one reflects upon 
the widespread disillusionment which has descended: upon a world which 
has made short-term human convenience its supreme goal, the reformer, 
even of so relatively small a tning as the Church Calendar, may be justly 
asked to stay his hand. Is there to be no place left in life for doing a 
thing merely because our forefathers have always done it? Are we to 
change over to keeping to the right of the road because it would be so 
much more convenient for the motorist who takes his car to France ? 
Are the monarchy and the second chamber to be abolished because they 
May impose a check upon the right of some exuberant party to introduce 
revolutionary changes for the sake of some imagined immediate con- 
venience? The Church Calendar, with its combination of solar and 
lunar reckonings, is a thing which has grown up with our civilisation, 
ike the British Constitution and much else in our national life. Can it 
teally be so extremely desirable to mow it down because sometimes “ it 
Vilates all financial! comparisons with normal years” ?—Yours faith- 
fully, Coun Duntop (Bishop). 
The Deanery, Lincoln. 


MARCH 


THE EDITOR 


Sir,—For many years now there has been an impasse over this problem, 
referred to again by Janus this week. To fix Easter in the way proposed 
would be an enormous advantage to the country, but the Churches, or 
some branches of them, reply with a non possumus. 

Does not this situation offer a ‘golden opportunity for severing for 
ever the unnatural connection between a great Church festival and a 
public holiday ? One need be no kill-joy to dislike intensely the way 
in which Good Friday, of all days in the year, is given over to great 
football matches and the like. Let this holiday be on the suggested 
fixed date, while the Church, if our leaders still desire it, continues to 
maintain a Jewish reckoning. Once in five or six years the two would 
coincide. For the rest, Good Friday would be observed as it should 
be, even if church attendances were somewhat affected. But there would 
be nothing whatever to diminish the congregations on Easter Day. On 
the contrary, far fewer people would be away from home, and could 
communicate in their own parish churches. This, incidentally, would give 
a much fairer criterion of the number of Church members, which is 
often derived from the Easter Communion.—Yours faithfully, 

Radwinter, Saffron Walden. en R. F. McNEILE. 

> 
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Section 47 


Sir,—Your issues of March 9th and 16th have contained letters from 
“Consultant Physician” and Mr. Broughton on Section 47 of the 
National Assistance Act, 1948. “ Consultant Physician's” letter indicates 
that the National Health Service has, at any rate, brought him into 
contact with one of the more tragic problems of social medicine which 
he has been fortunate hitherto to escape. Section 47 of the National 
Assistance Act repeats legislation which appeared earlier in Section 224 
of the Public Health (London) Act of 1936. It is, therefore, by no means 
new, nor does it stem directly from the National Health Service Act. 
Possibly the most important aspects of this matter are those involving 
the liberty of the subject, and it is, therefore, of some interest to record 
briefly what the use of Section 47 entails. 

If a district Medical Officer of Health is satisfied, after thorough 
enquiry and consideration, that, for the purposes of securing the necessary 
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care and attention for persons who “ (a) are suffering from grave chronic 
disease or, being aged, infirm or physically incapacitated, are living in 
insanitary conditions, and (b) are unable to devote to themselves, and 
are not receiving from other persons, proper care and attention,” it is 
necessary to remove them from the premises in which they are residing, 
he proceeds to certify that fact in writing to the appropriate authority 
(i.e., the local authority). That authority (not the Medical Officer of 
Health) may then apply to a court of summary jurisdiction for an order 
to remove any such person to a suitable hospital or other place. Such 
a decision, whilst based on the Medical Officer's certificate, would entail, 
of course, subsequent action by the Town Clerk as the authority's legal 
adviser. Before an application of this kind is heard by the court, the 
person affected must be given seven clear days’ notice of the intended 
application, and the hospital or other institution which is to receive him 
must either be given a notice of similar length or must be represented at 
the hearing by the court. If satisfied of the necessity for the application, 
the court may order detention of the person in question in the named 
hospital for a period not exceeding three months. 

I need hardly say that the court always makes a point of hearing the 
person affected by an application of this nature, and, in my own experi- 
ence of procedure under the 1936 Public Health (London) Act, it 
also gets it an independent medical examination by a doctor whom 
it nominates. Very rightly, the courts attach very considerable 
importance in hearings of this nature to the need for safeguarding the 
liberty of the subject. It should be unnecessary to state that the Medical 
Officer of Health attaches equal importance to this liberty, and that this 
particular duty is the most distasteful of all those laid upon him in the 
public interest. He invariably takes every possible step, by cleansing, by 
the use of home helps and home nurses, and his other welfare machinery, 
to leave all old people (they are, unfortunately, invariably old) in their 
home environment. If this is not possible, he uses every possible method 
of persuasion to avoid invoking legal processes. Only when he is unable 
to ameliorate a situation which has become impossible for the old 
person’s neighbours does he proceed reluctantly, with formal reports to 
his authority, to invoke the procedure of Section 47 The extreme 
distaste which this procedure arouses in Medical Officers of Health is 
evidenced by the remarkably infrequent use they make of it-—Yours 
faithfully, J. A. Scorr. 

25 Howard's Lane, Putney, S.W.15. 


The Crisis in Persia 


Sir,—Will Mr. Philips Price please inform us whether the cultivation of 
and addiction to narcotics, like opium and Indian hemp, is controlled and 
repressed by Soviet Communist rule in Central Asia, or is it encouraged ? 
To what extent are Persians generally addicted to indulgence in opium 
and Indian hemp? A journalist who visited Persia about 1946 and 
spent some months in certain villages wrote that he found that the 
tribesmea smoked opium after each meal.—Yours, &c., ANTIDOPE. 

(Mr. Philips Price writes: “It is true that a certain amount of opium 
is smoked in Persia, more, I believe, in some districts than in others. 
The Persian Government has made fitful attempts to suppress it, but the 
prevailing corruption makes progress slow. The cultivation and use of 
opium in Soviet Central Asia is forbidden, As to whether this prohibi- 
tion is fully carried out, I should not like to say, but it is probably more 
effective there than in Persia.”] 


The Bible and Christian Unity 


Sir.—I felt sure someone would write to you in answer to the astonishing 
suggestion of W. L. C. Bond that more intense study of the Bible would 
lead to a reunion of all! the Christian sects. As no one seems to have done 
so, may I point out that it was precisely Bible-reading which created 
their disunion ? 

As soon as people were allowed to interpret the Scriptures according 
to their own fancies, prejudices or craziness, a great many sects were 
formed, and the unity of Western Christendom, which had prevailed 
until the sixteenth century, was broken for ever. To suppose it could be 
restored by further doses of the poison which killed it is fantastic.— 
Yours faithfully, HAMILTON Fyfe. 

Rationalist Press Association, Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, E.C4. 


The Authentic Crayfish 


Sirn,—I have not had the advantage of reading the report on your 
competition No. 50, but I can reply to Mr. Smallwood’s questions in his 
letter printed in your issue of March 9th. 

The English for langouste is crawfish, very commonly miscalled cray- 
fish. They live in the sea, and much resemble lobsters, but for the 
absence of claws. The English for écrevisse is crayfish, a freshwater 
crustacean resembling a miniature lobster. A prawn is a palémon, but 
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the current name, in restaurants, etc., is bouquet. 
shrimp is crevette-—Yours, &c., 
Rock Hotel, Gibraltar. 
Sir,—I think T. O. H. is wrong in deriving the French écrevisse from 
“crevice,” for “ crevice” is an English word, the French for it bei 
crevasse. Ecrevisse derives through Old French from Old High Germaa 
crebiz, whence also our “ crab.”—Yours truly, P. G. M \TTHEWs, 
Clifton House, Southerndown, Glam. : 


The French for 
CLAUD Russet, 


Politics and Religion 


Sir,—I cannot, as a Christian priest, understand the remarks of Janus 

on the Bishop of Birmingham, in which he separates religion and politics 

Politics is the art or science of living in communities, and religion is 

the guide to living in eternity, which includes communal living on this 

earthly plane. Surely a religious leader is bound to include everything 

human in his purview.—Yours sincerely, AUSTIN Ler, 
Authors’ Club, 2 Whitehall Court, S.W.1. 


[Janus writes: There is nothing in Mr. Austin Lee's letter from which 
I dissent. The essence of my paragraph is contained in the sentence 
“The habitual expression of extreme political views is calculated to 
diminish a Christian minister's influence substantially.” In other words, 
if he alienates his congregation by the persistent proclamation of 
unpopular political views, he cannot expect that the success of his spiritual 
appeal will be unaffected. Silence is always possible, though perhaps 
uncongenial.] 


Dramatising Belloc 


Sirn,—Your reviewer of the new Hilaire Belloc anthology makes a 
passing mention of Belloc, the Sussex patriot. May I be allowed to call 
the attention of your readers to Lord Duncannon’s dramatic arrange- 
ment of Belloc’s The Four Men. This play—which hag been chosen 
as the Festival Play for the 1951 Festival of Sussex—will open at 
Chichester on May 19th, and will tour the county for six weeks during 
May and June. It will be produced by Mr. Robert Speaight, who will 
also play “ Myself,” and the cast will include Lord Duncannon and 
Mr. Ian Wallace. The music has been arranged by Mr. David Ponsonby, 
from original melodies.—Yours truly, Rospert PONsonsy. 
31 High Street, Lewes. Organising Secretary, Festival of Sussex. 


Mrs. Carswell’s Life of Burns 


Sir,—Your reviewer, Mr. Hilton Brown, takes exception to my cautious 
statement in the note I added to the new edition of my mother’s Life 
of Robert Burns, that “ it could be said that documentation which was 
missing from the book .. . ought to be supplied now.” I feel I should 
say that it was Mr. Brown’s own reference (in his Burns book, There 
Was a Lad) to my mother’s as a “sadly undocumented” work, which 
led me to anticipate such a criticism of a second edition. Perhaps such 
a criticism would be unsound ; but Mr. Brown cannot have it both ways. 
—Yours faithfully, JoHN CARSWELL. 
36 Elsworthy Road, N.W.3. 


Yew or Juniper? 
Sir,—For the second time Mr. Richard Church writes about his “ Irish 
yews,” when he quite obviously means “ Irish junipers.” On the first 
occasion he mentioned their “ candle-flame shape.” This is an excellent 
description of the shape of the Irish juniper, but not in the least like 
the shape of the Irish yew. Also, the leaves are quite different.—Yours 
faithfully, GORDON PLACE. 
The Buhgalow, Crianlarich, Perthshire. 





“The Spectator,” March 29th, 1851 


MUCH anxiety has been caused to the friends of the Great 
Exposition by the effect of the recent wet weather; and its 
enemies, including the vast army of croakers, have begun to be 
“in hopes.” The amount of wet that has fallen from the roof 
is considerable ; and doubts at once arose as to the sufficiency 
of the design to secure a proper drainage of the roof, or the 
execution by the contractors. The mode of failure has not 
been clearly or minutely explained. It is partly ascribed to 
broken panes of glass; but also to some other cause—the 
indifferent tenacity of the putty round the panes, or the defective 
working of the Paxton gutters from not having been painted 
soon enough... . 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


he had published the folio which contained the musical 
expression of his wanderings in fancy’s maze; there had 
been the labour of Homer, a piece of work thoroughly well done 
though partly collaborative ; and the less well done, but arduous, 
edition of Shakespeare. For strenuous relaxation there had been 
The Dunciad and its rollicking Variorum, the central piece of the 
final Scriblerian efflorescence of which Gulliver's Travels and The 
Begear'’s Opera were the opposite extremes. What was to be done 
next? He wrote to Caryll in December, 1730: 
“I very rarely dip my pen. The vanity is over: and unless 
I could hope to do it with some good end . . . I would never 
return to the lists. But the truth is, it is now in my hopes, 
God knows whether it may ever prove in my power, to con- 
tribute to some honest moral purposes in writing on human 
life and manners, not exclusive of religious regards, and I 
have many fragments which I am beginning to put together.” 
Indeed he had been at it some months, as Spence records, and as he 
himself had written to Swift. And had not Bolingbroke earlier 
said that he was “deep in metaphysics” with Pope? So it was 
that Pope came to stoop to truth, that is, to pounce on the actual 
way men lived. And soon he came to conceive his remaining life 
work as one great didactic poem, in several parts, of which the 
Essay on Man was one, the Moral Essays a portion of another, 
with yet further additions which were never written. Better work, 
the glowing Imitations of Horace, broke into the scheme, which 
was never completed, though some of the matter was caught up in 
The New Dunciad which we know as Book IV. 

When, from February, 1733, the Essay on Man crept piecemeal 
and anonymously into the world, it was a subject of warm discus- 
sion and even violent controversy. Nobody doubted but that it was 
a great poem, because it dealt vividly and warmly with ideas that 
were still vibrant and vital. Later, when such a collection of ideas 
seemed inchoate and meaningless—so swiftly had the climate of 
thought changed—the argument circled about whether it was a 
poem at all, Byron defending it as one of the noblest of human 
utterances, De Quincey dubbing it a “ hortus siccus of pet notions.” 
Though it never fell altogether out of popular esteem (did not 
Mr. Churchill quote the superb opening of Epistle II in his Harvard 
speech ?) it sank out of sight in literary estimation. The word 
didactic was enough to damn it together with the Moral Essays. 
It was foolishly assumed that Pope had put into cold couplets 
somewhat shallow ideas that Bolingbroke had stuffed into his heaad— 
without Pope’s quite understanding them—and the matter was 
supposed to be settled. But since the Essay happens to be poetry, 
and since it deals imaginatively with elements in the human situation 
which are permanent, it continues to live and is increasingly read. 

It is, in the first place, an amazing intellectual feat, exhibiting 
great powers of sustained organisation. Beautifully constructed, it 
collects together a vast body of the assumptions by which men live, 
ordering them into a progression made plain by the “ argument” 
which heads each book. That is the intellectual progression. But 
it goes deeper than that, as Professor Maynard Mack points out 
in the brilliant elucidatory chapter of this first-rate edition*. (We 
have come to expect the volumes of the Twickenham Edition to be 
first-rate.) For together with the traditional European ideas culled 
from sources Christian, Stoic and Platonic, the poem once again 
expresses the Renaissance picture of order, of the breaking of order 
and then the healing. That is the imaginative progression. And 
with Pope the healing is carried out by the social sense which is 
the development of love: his theme is the progress of mankind 
towards the unity that has been broken by pride. 

But, of course, for us, to whom the ideas are no longer vital— 
we do not, for instance, conceive of the Chain of Being as set out 
in the Essay, nor speak in terms of “the ruling passion "—the 
question is, how far is it poetry? We are inclined to agree with 
De Quincey that the phrase “ didactic poetry” is a contradiction 


* An Essay on Man. Edited by Maynard Mack. (Methuen. 30s.) 
t Epistles to Several Persons. Edited by F. W. Bateson. (Methuea. 253.) 


p* was more than forty. It was well over ten years since 





in terms. If poetry teaches, we think, it “can teach only as nature 
teaches, as forests teach, as the sea teaches, as infancy teaches, 
viz., by deep impulse, by hieroglyphic suggestion.” It must not 
address “ the insulated understanding.” Possibly ; but it all depends 
upon how far the poet’s vision creates in him the emotional pressure 
from which poetry flows. It must be confessed that the Essay on 
Man suffers from what Professor Renwick has called “ uneven 
transformation,” and here and there the insulated understanding 
only is addressed. But then, as Coleridge said, no long poem ought 
to be all poetry, and the Essay ever and again rises magnificently 
into incandescence, because Pope is all the time singing—yes the 
moralised song remains song—of creative plenitude. As always, 
he is positive, hating the negative, deathy element much of the 
philosophy of his day contained. He is concerned with what 
“ Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars and blossoms in the trees 
Lives thro’ all life, extends thro’ all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent.” 
He is always for the warm and the fructifying ; and, however much 
he may accept the mechanistic universe, he is concerned to tell 
us that 
“ Whate’er of life all-quick’ning aether keeps 
Or breathes thro’ air, or shoots beneath the deeps, 
Or pours profuse on earth ; one nature feeds 
The vital flame, and swells the genial seeds.” 

The poem, moreover, is brilliantly organised poetically, in rises 
and falls by way of paragraphs which, as Professor Root points out, 
approximate to sonnets. And all the while the texture and the 
phrasing keep us alert, in images that demand attention if read 
carefully. (Pope must always be read carefully; you cannot rush 
along as you do, say, with Shelley.) There are such evocative 
phrases as 

“From the green myriads in the peopled grass ; ” 
or 
“And meteor-like flame lawless thro’ the void ;” 
or 
“In folly’s cup still laughs the bubble joy,” 
besides the great passages, and the beautiful swing of the final 
warm tribute to Bolingbroke. 

It is, of course, a middle poem. It has no tremendous myth, no 
great poetic symbol ; it is written deliberately in the half-colloquial 
epistolary style, as are the Moral Essays (as we have come to call 
them) edited, again perfectly, by Mr. Batesont. These are, perhaps, 
the least exciting of Pope’s works, but they are redeemed by brilliant 
passages of comment or satire or nature description. The morals 
are trite, but that does not matter; it is not the business of the 
poet to be an original philosopher, but to feel intensely the 
philosophy he clings to. And here again, as in the last epistle in 
the series though the first to be written, the “garden poem” 
addressed to Burlington, creative plenitude is stressed. After 
describing Timon’s disastrous garden (not Cannons, and Timon 
was not the Duke of Chandos) the theme of creative plenitude 
comes out:’ 

“ Another age shall see the golden Ear 

Imbrown the Slope, and nod on the Parterre, 

Deep Harvests bury all his pride has plann’d, 

And laughing Ceres re-assume the land.” 
And it is this that lies behind all Pope’s comment, his brilliant 
pictures of Atossa and Cloe, of Cotta and Villiers, the flaring witty 
passages, the pungent strokes ; it is this that inspires the magnificent 
mastery of his lines. Here, too, the thought is well conducted— 
Mr. Bateson restores the order Warburton had so brutally mis- 
handled in the “ death-bed edition "—and if not original, at least not 
shallow. The “death-bed edition” ? it may be asked. Readers of 
Spence will remember that a little before his death Pope sent out a 
few copies of his ethic epistles. “ Here am I,” he commented to 
those around him, “like Socrates, dispensing my morality amongst 
my friends just as I am dying.” The fiery, bright, and dauntless 
spirit—the epithets are Swinburne’s—sparkled to the end. 

Bonamy Dosrée. 
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Reviews of the Week 


The Modern Predicament 


Liberties of the Mind. By Charles Morgan. (Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 


Mosr people are aware that it is only by a disingenuous revision of 
the meaning of the word “freedom” that we conceal from our- 
selves the fact that the exercise of freedom has Been greatly reduced 
in the last twenty-five years. The prevailing mood is one of 
being ready to surrender freedom: among less foolish people, 
for something believed to be of equal value ; among others, for the 
mere promise of a dream. Much, says Mr. Charles Morgan, has 
been lost (some of it well lost), but those who are still absolute 
for freedom must now consider the defence of the citadel—not 
the “outward liberties” of behaviour, but “the liberties of the 
mind itself.” The concern of these essays is the danger in which 
the “core of the mind” stands of being dispossessed of its 
independence. 

The opening essay, on Mind Control, states the theme. There 
are passages in it which run smoothly and whose meaning is inter- 
rupted only by the glossy mellowness of the prose ; but as a whole 
the statement bristles with ambiguities. It would, perhaps, be a 
piece of philosophical pedantry to object to the way in which Mr. 
Morgan uses the word “mind” (as if it were a piece of sacred 
machinery): if we are to get anywhere with the book we must 
be content to suppose that we know what he means even if we 
should prefer another way of speaking. Nevertheless, a good deal 
of the confusion seems to spring from what may be called Mr. 
Morgan’s concept of mind. However, apart from this, the reader 
is left in serious doubt about what Mr. Morgan is getting at. We 
seem, at first, to be invited to take note of the appearance (or 
near-appearance) of a scientific technique by means of which a man 
may be dispossessed of his “ mind” and become an automaton in 
the control of a technician. The evidence adduced (and admitted 
to be “ scant”) is the behaviour of prisoners in the Soviet trials, 
and a conversation Mr. Morgan had with an unnamed physicist 
whose vision extended to the possibility of being able to take 
possession completely of another man’s “mind.” When he is on 
this tack, Mr. Morgan steers his readers, with a practised hand, on 
an artificially darkened course, beset with half-imagined Gothic 
horrors and uncanny experiences. But we are never properly 
frightened because the devilry is never properly revealed. 

The other tack is made in broad daylight ; its horrors are palpable 
and familiar—and consequently genuinely horrible. Here we are 
not being scared by the vague suggestion of some diabolically 
ingenious psychological technique which science has in pickle for 
us; we are having our attention called to the circumstances in the 
contemporary world which restrict the range of independent judge- 
ment and individual moral choice—the gross pressure of numbers 
which goes to compose a morally worthless public opinion, and 
the moral delusion that when we have discovered how to do 
something we are well advised to do it. But even here, in the full 
light of day, the nameless horror cannot be excluded; the whole 
process (following a phrase of Tennyson's) is presented as “a 
mighty wave of evil” thrown up by comparatively recent events. 
And while the well-chosen phrase heightens the mystery of our 
predicament, our attention is directed to something very banal— 
not to the root of chaos, but merely to the danger of immorality 
when it is allied with great power. Mr. Morgan seems to belong 
to that school of moralists which urges fear of destruction as the 
motive for mending our ways. 

We are left, then, with some latitude of choice in the interpreta- 
tion of our disease, though in one way or another “ science” is at 
the bottom of it. This is unfortunate, because what we look for in 
a moralist is a clear vision of the predicament. Mr. Morgan has 
chosen to write at an awkward level. There is a level of diagnosis 
at which it would be in order to ask for the villains to be named 
and to demand their prosecution. And there is a profound level 
at which hope and fear are equally out of place, where the situa- 
tion is seen to be desperate but not serious, as St. Augustine, for 
example, saw it. Mr. Morgan, however, has chosen a difficult 
middling station: he is remote without being profound, lofty 
without being confident, and he is engaged but with insufficiently 
identified enemies. And the confusion is carried over into the 
remedies he propounds. Surely it argues a want of proper con- 
sideration of the relation between this so-called “liberty of the 
mind itself” and the familiar overt liberties, or a deep-rooted 


ambiguity of outlook, to suggest that we should “disengage the 
liberty of thought as a distinct and inalienable liberty” and 
““make it cognisable by positive law.” 

The bulk of the book consists in short essays, each a neat varia- 
tion on the imperfectly imagined theme of the Introduction. Most 
of them have appeared before in periodicals, and taken separately 
they express an agreeably sentimental, nostalgic view of life. But 
the collection of them here serves mainly to show up the thinness 

f the theme they are set to illustrate. The truth is, I suppose, 
frat Mr: Morgan’s temperament is ill-fitted to deal with the theme 
which he handles so delicately in these pages. There is nothing 
disgraceful in being nostalgic or in turning over affectionately the 
things one has learnt to value; but nostalgia gets in the way of 
precision, and to treat this theme precision is necessary. And, 
again, a mind devoid of irony and incapable of satire, a disposi- 
tion without the energy of bitterness and without either the anger 
or detachment of saintliness, will seem unfitted for the task. The 
book does not lack sincerity, Mr. Morgan really does care about 
the predicament as he sees it; but he fails to convince us of its 
reality. The style—this urbane, smoothly confidential, humourless 
style—meets the theme, and we are left happily splashing one 
another in the safety of slack water. And if an occasional ripple 
gets up our noses and makes us splutter—if he throws in the obser- 
vation that the history of the last fifty years has been “a steady 
movement towards barbarism interrupted by ineffectual idealistic 
swerves "—we are made to feel that it is all part of the game. 

In short, Mr. Morgan’s theme is that of 1984. But Orwell's 
precise and microscopic imagination and his ironic vision are 
replaced by a soft anxiety about incompletely imagined possibilities 
and a mannered rhetoric too nicely tuned to be effective. Nowhere 
have the last days of mankind been more urbanely contemplated. 

MICHAEL OAKESHOTT. 


The First Crusade 


A History of the Crusades: Vol. I. The First Crusade and the 
Foundation of the Kingdom of Jerusalem. By Steven Runciman, 
(Cambridge University Press, 25s.) 


THE story of the Crusades has been often told; but, as Mr, 
Runciman states in his introduction, the large-scale accounts have 
been written in French or German, the glowing periods of Michaud, 
the authoritative researches of RGhricht and the recent exhaustive 
three-volume work of Grousset. As is generally known to those 
interested in such studies, an American five-volume publication, the 
co-operative work of many scholars, is at present in hand, much 
delayed by the war and then by the premature and greatly 
regretted death of its editor, Professor John La Monte. This, 
however, detailed and complete as it may be, will be a composite 
product, and Mr. Runciman can rightly challenge “the massed 
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typewriters of the United States” on behalf of an approach that 
is more integrated and that seeks to record these great events “in 
One sweeping sequence.” 

It is then as a narrative of the Crusades, told at less length than 
by Grousset but still with reasonable space for comment and 
incident, that the work is to be judged. Stylistically Mr. Runciman 
is well equipped for the task. His dislike of dependent clauses is 
characteristic of the considered decisiveness of his views ; his facts 
and opinions are presented; with a lucid brevity which admirably 
serves to build up a convincing and coherent scheme of these 
complex happenings. Sometimes it comes near baldness: Mr. 
Runciman is sparing of the local colour with which he is clearly 
well acquainted, not only in Syria but in the less known parts 
of the route through Asia Minor. Conciseness occasionally leads to 
assertions about motives that can only be matter of assumption ; but 
the general planning is masterly and its presentation distinguished. 

The volume opens with eighty pages in which the history of 
Palestine is sketched from the campaigns of Heraclius, the starting- 
point of William of Tyre’s history, to the end of the eleventh century. 
In its selection of emphasis and its appreciation of the varied inter- 
ests of the Christian sects of Syria this is one of the most original and 
stimulating sections of the book. As the Crusade itself is reached, 
the treatment inevitably becomes more familiar and accepted. Mr. 
Runciman is a Byzantinist, and sees the problems of the Emperor 
Alexius with a sympathy which is not always as readily extended 
to the less explicit aspirations of the Crusaders. 

Amongst the latter, Adhémar of Puy is given an unwontedly 
commanding position, though the author admits that it is difficult 
fully to substantiate it. Raymond of Toulouse, with his realisation 
of the need of Byzantine help, shows to advantage beside Bohemond. 
The conquest of Edessa and the career of Baldwin, “ of themall... 
the ablest, the most patient and the most far-sighted,” are very 
fully dealt with. There is a brief but interesting appendix on the 
sources and a very thorough bibliography, but the sweeping 
sequence is not broken by much discussion of debatable points. 
Footnotes supply references to the sources and brief indications of 
some of their discrepancies, without discursive weighing of pros 
and cons. The speed of the narrative gains; the difficulties are 
sometimes slightly obscured. The specialised reader will find some 
debatable points, will not for instance accept without fuller argu- 
ment Mr. Runciman’s dismissal of the agreement between Alexius 
and Bohemond, where he quotes Krey’s article but not Miss 
Jamison’s reply to it. Inevitably there are some such queries, and 
Mr. Runciman is well aware that he has left openings for them. 
They are not such as to impair confidence in his general guidance. 


This first volume ends with the death of Godfrey. It is too early 
to assess the scope and proportions of the History as a whole. Con- 
stitutional and economic questions have as yet been little talked of ; 
the architecture and art of the Crusaders belong to the stage of 
settlement; the Arab hinterland and its policies need and will 
doubtless receive something of the understanding treatment that 
has been given to Byzantium. A fhotable commencement has been 
made of a fine piece of historical writing. The final verdict must 
await the two volumes that are yet to come. T. S. R. Boase. 
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Mr. Greene as Essay ist 


The Lost Childhood and Other Essays. 
and Spottiswoode, 12s. 6d.) 


Wuat Mr. Greene admits, nostalgically but unsentimentally, having 
lost is the child’s capacity to surrender to the thrill, the revelation 
and the enduring influence of what he reads. “ In later life we are 
more likely to find in books merely a confirmation of what we 
believe already.” What this volume of reprinted essays proves their 
author to have gained, since Marjorie Bowen's Viper of Milan put 
the crown on his youthful receptivity, is the threefold gift of 
human understanding, critical assurance and economy of words. 
By what stages he graduated from Marjorie Bowen to Henry James 
we are not told, but James is the genius presiding over the book. 
He alone has five whole essays devoted to him, and his name 
occurs in three times as many again, whether the subject is Dickens 
or Stevenson, Henley or Anthony Hope, Corvo or Mauriac, Mr. 
Beverley Nichols, or Ford Madox Ford. He is the yardstick by 
which to judge alike the prose style of Mr. de la Mare and, in an 
exemplary literary portrait, the emotional development of Beatrix 
Potter. But it is a James whom not all his admirers will recognise, 

Henry James has been many things to many men. To his society 
friends in his own day he was a laudator of vanishing traditions ; to 
leftist critics of a later age he has been the first great Socialist 
novelist. For Mr. Greene the Jamesian novel marks not the begin- 
ning but the end of an epoch; with James’s death, we are told in 
an essay on Mauriac, the religious sense was lost to the English 
novel ; James was a metaphysical poet working in the medium of 
prose fiction—this from an essay on Fielding and Sterne, and, in 
one on Conrad, a man who “spent his life working towards and 
round the Catholic Church, fascinated and repelled and absorbent.” 
That phrase, “ spent his life,” is one of Mr. Greene's rare incautious 
exaggerations. (Another is when he gives the name, not Henley, 
of “ the best literary editor England has ever had.”) The evidence, 
from Roderick Hudson to The Ambassadors, is discussed elsewhere 
in the book, but it is so tenuous as to suggest that Mr. Greene 
when reading James is on the look-out for confirmation of what 
he would like to find. Yet this is perhaps no grave fault in a critic 
if it counterbalances the exaggeration of others—Sir Desmond 
MacCarthy’s assertion, for example, that religion is completely 
excluded from James’s books. And Mr. Greene’s explicitly Roman 
Catholic approach to his subjects often throws light on what other 
critics, Protestant or pagan, have passed by in the twilight or the 
dark. 

Several of the forty-odd essays here assembled are well under 
1,000 words in length. Some were reviews in the Spectator, of 
which Mr. Greene was once for a short while literary editor. All, 
as a collection, might be put into the hands of a young reviewer 
to demonstrate that’ a nutshell can carry as valuable a cargo, 
whether of nectared sweets or bitter aloes, as the amply laden 
argosies of the Edinburgh or the Quarterly a century ago. Who 
killed John Keats—so savage and tartarly? Mr. Greene's best 
is often acid (read Portrait of a Maiden Lady or Film Lunch), but 
one may regret his decision to reprint some of his tartnesses. In 
two instances at least—I name no names—his strictures on a 
reviewed author may have been just and salutary at the time, but 
perpetuation between cloth covers seems as unmerciful, and as 
needless, as kicking a man you believe you have effectively knocked 
down. SIMON NOWELL-SMITH. 


By Graham Greene, (Eyre 


Piero: A Masterpiece 


Piero della Francesca. By Sir Kenneth Clark. 
6 in colour, (Phaidon Press, 42s.) 


Tue reader who loves Piero may well find that this magnificent, 
meticulous yet always vivid book serves as a kind of extension of 
Piero’s own achievement ; that Sir Kenneth has, so to say, used for 
an interpretative standard the very excellence of his subject 
From these pages, allied with superb plates that have no rival, the 
permanence of our contact with Piero becomes secure. And, 
especially since there seems to be no contact in art which at the 
present time is likely to be more profitable, the publication makes 
an outstanding event in the literature of appreciation, no less for 
the general public than for the art historian, scholar and connois- 
seur. It is a wise achievement assembled with light touches: it 
has the air of a simple product, due to the strength, the width and 
the refinement of an abiding feeling. 

The author, then, has been able with easy amplification to place 
Piero firmly within his period and into the history of art: a 
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John Smith’s peaked cap is on the peg. For four glorious months he is 
home on leave after an arduous two years’ spell of duty in the cable 
ship Norseman. His ship is one of a fleet of eight that patrols the seas 
looking after the submarine cables of Cable & Wireless Ltd, which 
spread like the tentacles of a beneficent octopus thioughout the 
greater part of the globe. 

John Smith’s work in servicing and extending this telegraphic 
system, ensures the maintenance of an efficient long distance 
communications service that British enterprise in the shape of 
Cable & Wireless Ltd offers to the world at large. 
The Cable and Wireless Company owns and operates 
155,000 miles of submarine cable supplemented by an 
efficient network of wireless channels. Theirs is the world’s 
biggest communication system with Stations im seventy- 
five countries, providing an instant, secure and highly 
efficient medium for the passage of Government, Press and 
social messages. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS 
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task of peculiar difficulty both because of Piero’s uniqueness and 
because he comes before us already full-grown. We contemplate in 
these pages Piero’s compositions tied up with the Umbrian scene 
of “ intimacy with grandeur,” compositions that “ combine the rest- 
ful illusion of extreme simplicity with the inexhaustible quality of 
variation.” One of the essay’s prime virtues is that while it 
contains swift analyses of Piero’s formal modes of interrelationship, 
side by side nor ever divorced from them, Sir Kenneth searches out 
Piero’s calm and deep expressiveness. He thinks that Piero’s interest 
in painting gradually declined and that eventually he abandoned 
it in favour of mathematics. He concludes as follows (possibly with 
an eye on complete abstraction in modern art): “ The perfect unity 
of Piero’s forms, transcending calculation, rested on confidence in 
the harmony of creation; and at some point this confidence left 
him. There remained the apparatus by which this belief in harmony 
had been expressed, an apparatus so elaborate and convincing that 
it had seemed almost to be the thing itself ; but turned out, once the 
breath of life had left it, to be no nearer to the essence of art 
than all the other theories of prosody, of counterpoint, of prismatic 
colour by which great artists have liberated and controlled their 
need to identify themselves with the creative process of nature.” 
There is space here to discuss only a few matters briefly. All 
critics are agreed in naming as Piero’s later work those pictures 
which show an increased Flemish influence and a growing interest 
in transitory light, at some sacrifice of mathematical construction. 
Even though we do not take Piero’s developing blindness into 
account, the theory that he forsook painting for mathematics tout 
court would seem to require not so much that he showed the 
initiative as that the remaining rigidities of his method were com- 
pletely out of fashion, in small demand. As to Sir Kenneth’s 
shronology for the paintings, it seems likely that among the more 
disputed points will be those which have been determined by Sir 
Kenneth’s resolute conviction of Alberti’s most specific influence 
upon Piero. He may be right—and in most instances given of the 
alleged influence it has not been the only principal factor deter- 
mining the attribution—yet it is worth recording that on another 
page Sir Kenneth makes clear how he, better than anyone, can 
express Piero’s fundamental divergence from Alberti, the great new 
Roman. Thus: “Piero’s innate classicism is one of the many 
mysterious things about him. Almost alone of the great painters 
of his time, he never includes a reminiscence of classical art for 
its own sake. He scarcely ever borrows a pose from the antique, 
still less does he ornament his compositions with reliefs. . . . And 
yet of all his contemporaries he is, perhaps, the one who approaches 
most nearly the highest style of antiquity ” (the Greek). Allied to 
this perception is Sir Kenneth’s guess that Piero saw the Emperor 
Paleologus and his retinue “encased in the last stiff splendours of 
the ancient world,” at the Florentine Council of 1439. Sir Kenneth 
is at his best describing The Battle of Constantine fresco, and the 
same theme has led him to give a very interesting interpretation of 
the mysterious Flagellation. Sir Kenneth has referred boldly and 
well to Piero’s colour without foundering in a sea of contrasting 
neutralised tints whose common factor (within the neutralisation) 
relation. He gives weight to a current doctrine 
and colourists ADRIAN STOKES. 
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Private Lives of the Marx Brothers 


The Marx Brothers. By Kyle Crichton. 12s, 6d.) 


THe Marx Brothers, those violent but amiable eccentrics who 
started the cult for craziness, who added such cruel refinements to 
slapstick and emérged as the genii of the non sequitur, led, it seems, 
private lives as disorderly as their professional ones. Mr. Crichton’ 
book is a record of their exuberance, an exuberance which over. 
came great poverty and a long succession of disappointments and 
which turned their humble home in a Manhattan tenement into 
bedlam. As is so often the case in Jewish chronicles, Mother 
Marx, authoritative, matriarchal and obviously superhumanly long- 
suffering, was the motivating force behind the scenes, and it was 
she who insisted on her sons going on the stage—a career they 
were loth to pursue and in which, for many years, they failed to 
succeed. 

It was she who dominated the home, who ruled that much-loved 
little hell-on-earth filled with rowdy relatives, hungry friends and 
sons whose spirits were so vulgar and whose health so rude that 
it is exhausting even to read of them. Judging by this book one 
might suppose that it was by brute strength ‘rather than ability 
that the brothers beat their way to the top, brooking no discipline 
holding nothing sacred, not even their scripts, and in a sense 
bullying the public into accepting a completely new form of enter- 
tainment. Their relentless determination not to conform to any 
known pattern, even when their clowning lost them jobs time and 
again, was rewarded in the end by fame and wealth, neither of 
which sedatives tamed them in the least. 

Mr. Crichton’s style of writing is confidential and anecdotal 
It is injected with a liberal dose of hero-worship which is often 
irritating. Charm is an elusive thing to capture in print, and 
though doubtless the brothers’ charm veiled their social solecisms 
or, to put it baldly, their appalling bad manners, one wonders 
whether their horseplays were the enchanting enfantillages they 
are made out to be. To throw one’s hostess’s silver platter of 
fresh salmon into the_sea because one does not like salmon is surely 
a joke for which charm can barely atone. Still, the Marx Brothers 
are a law unto themselves, and one cannot deny that in their 
passage through life they have marked all who met them, both 
in reality and on the screen, with the stamp of their unique person- 
alities. In triumph and disaster they have stayed true to themselves 
and all the warmth, vitality and humour of their days burst through 
the covers of Mr. Crichton’s book like a spinning catherine-wheel 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
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Fiction 
The House in the Valley. By Patric Shone. (Cape. tos. 6d.) 
Dance and Skylark. By John Moore. (Collins. 9s. 6d.) 
All Else Is Folly. By Catherine Gaskin. (Collins. 9s. 6d.) 


The Sleeping Bacchus, (Michael 
Joseph, 9S. 6d.) 


The Tenth Commandment. By Victor Bridges. 


By Hilary St. George Saunders. 


(Macdonald. 8s. 


6d.) 


THe House IN THE VALLEY is the home of a family of very ordinary, 
middle-aged, unadventurous gentlefolk, a compact, hanging-together- 
for-old-times’-sake sort of family, conventionally affectionate, 
irritating and boring on the whole as individuals, and collectively 
irritating and boring as a family. They ought by rights to be irrita- 
ting and boring to read about as characters in a novel, but in fact 
they are fot, because Mr. Shone has a method, all his own, of 
enlisting sympathy for his creatures and of exciting interest in them 
Slowly their separate hearts and minds are revealed, shaping the 
pattern of the household, their individual fears and follies and weak- 
nesses and flashes of courage and passion working within the 
solidarity of the family relationship. This is achieved by the device 
of introducing into their midst a child, a little boy of seven who has 
spent all his life in London, and whose father’s sudden death makes 
him their responsibility. He is the grandchild of Gabriel Mortimer, 
who owns the House in the Valley. Gabriel is pleased by the 
arrival of the child, but selfishly flustered in the vacillating routine 
of nothingness which is his life. His second wife, the brisk efficient 
Celia, is welcoming, but baffled by the problems of a child's mental 
processes. Jolly Untlé Geoffrey is flattered by the boy’s interest in 
his swords and medals. Hearty Aunt Isobel tries without success 
to make a pet of him. Gentle, widowed Aunt Agatha makes of him 
the son she never had. Uncle Arthur, the family disgrace, sulks and 
drinks more morosely than ever in his room upstairs, and finally 
is driven to depart. The child himself, tossed from a London sium 
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Whenever Export figures are quoted there comes the accustomed 







reference to ‘ expert British Craftsmanship’. But . . . have 


you ever stopped to ask yourself . « « 


“Who are Britains Craftsmen?” 


Introducing Herbert Martin. Many years ago he learned the 
craft of fitting a frame with teazle heads for finishing fine 
woollens. This age-old process was one of the factors that made 
British cloth pre-eminent throughout the world... and that is 
today helping raise woollen exports to new records, * 


Sut does craftsmanship mean only handcraftsmanship? Consider, 
for instance, the manufacture of the cloth from the spun wool. 
The care and skill necessary in weaving, dyeing and finishing to 
established standards of quality ... and to modern demands of 
output. Craftsmanship gives the answer though it may be difficult 
to single out one man or one part of the process. For must there 
not be craftsmanship at every stage if the finished article is to be a 
masterpiece ? Monsanto think so and they follow this rule in making 
chemicals for a long list of British industries. In the spinning, weaving, 
dyeing and finishing of fine textiles Monsanto chemicals play a vital and 


increasing part. 


® Jilustration: Courtesy of Mr. H. Martin and Messrs. Hunt & Winterbotham Lid. Cam, Gies. 


Monsanto make over 200 chemicals for use in industry. Of 
widely varying application, they all conform to the highest 
standards of craftsmanship in chemical manufacture. 
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8 Waterloo Place, London, S.W.I 
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into the arms of these tall, ageing, kindly relatives with their con- 
fused loyalties and their intricate emotional reactions to him and 
to each other, is bewildered and defiant, half-eager and half-afraid 
to return their unfamiliar affection. It is, however, comparatively 
easy to make a study of a child’s feelings seem convincing, since 
only students of pediatric psychology are likely to think themselves 
qualified to criticise. It is Mr. Shone’s insight into the mild emotional 
disturbances of ordinary adults, which gives this first novel its 
claim to distinction. 

If only the Festival of Britain could be counted upon to provide 
one-tenth of the unforced hilarity and comfortable fun surrounding 
the country-town festival which gives Mr. John Moore his theme for 
Dance and Skylark, there would be at least one less excuse for the 
prevailing mood of tension. It is, of course, obvious that far more 
fun is to be got out of local beauty queens, and donkey-pageants 
and the mass release of toy balloons, than out of Domes of Dis- 
covery, Skylons (or skyloi), and cantonments of curious kiosks for 
the sale of ice-cream and souvenirs. Mr. Moore expertly and happily 
extracts every ounce of broad fun and sly humour out of the pre- 
parations for his diminutive festival, small in scale but enthralling 
to the inhabitants of the little town—and to me Dance and Skylark 
is the perfect panacea for the horrors of a wet Bank Holiday. 

The heroine of All Else Is Folly is such a supremely tiresome 
creature, so earnest and fatuous an egoist, that all Miss Gaskin’s 
skill as a story-teller, which is not inconsiderable, cannot succeed in 
arousing much interest in her struggles to decide between her English 
husband and her American lover, and to make up her mind whether 
to be the fashion editress of an American journal or a lady of the 
manor in Sussex. Moreover, her morbid tendency to indulge in 
half-hearted heart-searchings upon the least provocation—not so 
much a search as a flurried and cursory inspection—and her inter- 
minable speculations as to the nature of physical and moral 
cowardice, make it appear remarkable that the girl ever secured 
either a husband or a lover between whom to choose. The decision 
is in doubt until the end, and this creates a feeling of concern for 
these two characters while the maddening girl is making up her mind, 
since it is obvious that she will plump for one or other of them on 
the last page, and that there is no real hope that she will set the 
reader's mind at rest by betaking herself to a nunnery. 

The partnership of authors which was called Francis Beeding and 
was dissolved on the death of the late John Palmer has left Mr. 
Hilary St. George Saunders to tackle single-handed the task of 
writing brisk and readable thrillers. Certainly The Sleeping Bacchus 
proves that he is capable of carrying on without a collaborator. It 
is as brisk and cheerful and fast-moving a story of nice ordinary 
people and nasty extraordinary criminals as ever came from 
the dual pen of Francis Beeding—exciting enough to keep one up 
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make that ‘corporation’ disappear, and restore 
your figure to a healthy, youthful slimness. 
No need for tiring physical jerks, no dieting, no 
drugs. Just a simple, easy stretch-and-relax 
movement—and your abdomen is gently 
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massaged back into shape. It’s wonder- 
fully exhilarating, and it works wonders 
with your figure. You look better, 
‘ou feel better. Approved and recommended 
y medical authorities, the Rallie Massage Belt 
enables you to give yourself a completely safe 
cost. 


home-slimming treatment—at low 
Equally suitable for men and women. 


The pulling strands 
contract and relax 
the ‘Rallie’ Massage 
Apparatus alternately, 
exercising inal 
muscles and massaging 
internal organs. 


Ilbustrated Booklet Free. Write enclosing 23d. stamp to 
RALLIE HEALTH APPLIANCES LTD. 


Dept. 181A + 62, PALL MALL LONDON s.w.t 
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until a little later than ordinary bedtime, without the slic 

that even the most modest of nightmares will ensue. The ta 
Commandment is also in the cheerful, unnightmarish cate = 
although crammed with violence and the rich, deep, dyed-in-the-w ol 
villains of the variety which Mr. Bridges can always be relied y . 

to provide. BARBARA Worst ey-Goucy, 


Two Victorians 
The Rod, The Root, and The Flower. By Coventry Patmore, Edited 


and with an introduction by Derek Patmore. (Grey Walls Press 

10s. 6d.) 
Browning: Poetry and Prose. 

(Hart-Davis, 213.) 


Selected by Simon Nowell-Smith, 


COVENTRY PaTMoRrE stands out in our literature, if not in the whole 
of European letters, as a sensitive and impassioned poet who 
attempted to base a comprehensive philosophy of life on married 
love. Borne along by a kind of moody arrogance, he made 
magnificent failure of it all. True, he had a lifetime of successfyl 
marriages, but in the fusion of his impulses and his intellect 
Housman, for one, detected “a nasty mixture of piety and con- 
cupiscence.” However, he has his admirers of rank, Claudel and 
Gide among them, and the amalgam has left a small body of poetry, 
minor verse of the metaphysical school, that is worth preserving, 
and his nearest approach to a confession, The Rod, The Root, and 
The Flower. 

This was the last volume he published, a year before his death 
in 1896, and it contains some of the substance of the famous Sponsa 
Del, a manuscript he destroyed, it is supposed, at the instance of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins. The work is a miscellany of Patmore’s 
moral, nuptial, religious and philosophical conclusions, with a few 
fragments and jottings for poems. They display the wide range 
and integrity of a mind worked upon by an idée fixe. His aphorisms 
are just, and sometimes a felicity of phrase particularly recommends 
them (“A dark, conspicuous, and insoluble enigma is the source of 
all love’), but they lack the bitterness and evidence of suffering 
that might make for more incisive comments. And, fifty years later, 
the emphasis in moral and social problems has shifted elsewhere. 

While the scales of reputation are being so precisely balanced, 
and so frequently, a tribute to Browning is long overdue. 
Admittedly, he is a dishonoured prophet and unpopular, and to 
excuse this lapse it is conventional to mention the poet's optimism, 
which might well be depressing to this age if it were not a rare 
lyrical outburst rather than a characteristic frame of mind, and to 
say something of his obscurity. This, too, has been exaggerated; 
time has lent some clarity to his more opaque passages, and a few 
footnotes can do the rest. What does weigh against Browning 
is a sort of over-ripeness, a richness of thought it requires some 
effort ta digest; we are more used to quintessential, predigested 
poetry, the results of thought and not its processes, more used to 
an even pace, and not those ample expanses and rash contractions. 

Perhaps, too, some alienating suspicion attaches to one who is so 
unashamedly a poseur. “He flourished about,” said Tennyson. 
One sees him as having a genial vulgarity that would have done 
credit to a Renaissance virtuoso, with an air of curious learning 
and a worldliness that lets him play now the masquerader, now the 
voluble guide to fresh spiritual countries, the virilist sage or the 
poet of adult love. Bold enough to take Men and Women as his 
subject, Browning has a domestic side, but one none the less tense 
with its miniature dramas and querelles de ménage, “ rushing into 
drawing-rooms and the like, where angels fear to tread,” as someone 
said of Aurora Leigh. But whatever the scene, the outcome is poetry 
of the first quality, and a thorough reading yields excellent moments 
that should make him a modern “ poet's poet.” 

Mr. Nowell-Smith has made a scholarly and rigorous selection 
from Browning’s writings. Prose is represented by a number of 
letters and the Essay on Shelley ; the poetry included is what should 
be there, although a few criticisms might be made. While there are 
none of the stillborn dramas, the omission of Pippa Passes, an 
exceptional piece of work, is to be regretted ; there is no example of 
his “translations” from the Greek ; most of The Ring and The 
Book has gone, and with it a few poems (How It Strikes A Con- 
temporary is one) that ought to have found a place. But it pays te 
be ruthless in producing any volume of Browning that is to remain 
of manageable size and in readable print; as a book, this is 
pleasure to handle and read, and that is the first step towards 
restoring a poet to the favour he deserves. Paut DINNAGE. 
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Shorter Notices 


from the Waste Land. By Edward Hyams, 
(Turnstile Press. 128. 6d.) 
Tuts book must have furrowed the brows 
of most of its reviewers, nor Is the present 
one able tc make up his mind which tips 
the scale, his appreciation of some of its 
qualities or distaste, at times pretty strong, 
for others. The original intention of the 
book seems to have been a record of the 
author's heroic reclamation of three acres 
of derelict land and highly creditable (not 
to say, profitable) laying them down to 
orchard, vineyard and market-garden. No 
praise could be too high for this achieve- 
ment nor for his animated description of 
it, But this purpose, if it was such, has 
been overlaid by an incredible weight of 
argumentative discussion on every manner 
of subject under the sun, philosophy, 
religion, agriculture, sociology, history, 
psychology, politics, literary _ criticism, 
biology and what not, with an authoritarian 
dogmatism not seldom highly questionable 
in its conclusions and in a style that has no 
graces at all and often indulges in such 
horrible words as alerted, exponential, dis- 
ponible, imbecilic, phenomenal (meaning 
extraordinary) and others. Some of Mr. 
Hyams’s statements are indeed outrageous, 
as, for instance, that the doctrine of the 
individual soul was responsible for the 
liberal, /aissez-faire utilitarianism of the 
nineteenth century. Out of all this farrago 
which at times is wearisome to read, 
wisdom, like Charles Lamb’s happiness, 
sometimes if by no means always breaks in 
(“In the World City we are nothing living 
and less dying”). In all this tumult of 
argument there is no central point of rest 
nor focus and often not even compatibility. 
Mr. Hyams, for instance, sprays his fruit 
but believes in the organic nature of the 
soil. I wish I could show him my black- 
currants which have never been sprayed and 
yield bountifully every year. 
H. J. MASSINGHAM. 


The Villa Diana. 
trated by Osbert Lancaster. 
ton, 10s, 6d.) 

Except for a long last chapter, this is a 

collection of articles, mainly from the New 

Yorker and in more or less the usual vein 

of that publication. Several chapters, being 

about Venice, Siena, Portofino and the 

Sicilian bandit, Giuliano, have nothing 

whatever to do with the Villa Diana at 

Fiesole. Roughly speaking Mr. Moorehead 

concerns himself with the impact of modern 

America upon the natural ebullience of 

Italy and with the weaker counter-current 

which flows from the East. He gives a 

charming though not remarkable account 

of the effects of recent political and other 
collisions. Living in Tuscany, which seems 
the very home of prosperity to those who 
return from Southern Italy, he is neverthe- 
less constantly reminded of the poverty of 
the Italian many and of the wealth of the 
few. As he rightly observes, “In a country 
so poor as this everyone is constantly 
wanting something urgently. ... The man 
who makes a request in a calm, dispas- 
sionate voice is simply a man who doesn't 

Care... .” The last chapter is in a way 

much more interesting, for it is about 

Poliziano and thus about Lorenzo the 


By Alan Moorehead. _ Illus- 
(Hamish Hamil- 
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Magnificent and his Florence. Perhaps 
the most splendid thing in the book is the 
reproduction of Ghirlandaio’s portrait of 
Poliziano with one of Lorenzo’s sons: this 


tends to make Mr. Osbert Lancaster’s 
drawings—it is no fault of his—look rather 
pointilessly silly. E. W. 

Coal. (History of the Second World War— 


United Kingdom Civil Series.) By W. H. 
B. Court. (H.M, Stationery Office and 
Longmans, 213.) 


Tue United Kingdom Civil Series in the 
History of the Second World War has 
already produced two distinguished volumes 
—the introductory British War Economy by 
W. K. Hancock and M. M. Gowing and Mr. 
R. M. Titmuss’s vivid work Problems of 
Social Policy. Professor Court’s assignment, 
fuel and power, appears at first sight to be 
less promising. Moreover, the author’s 
decision that he could not at present publish 
the second part of what was intended to be 
a two-volume study has confined him to the 
single rather forbidding topic of coal. But 
the truth of the pronouncement of a 
Northern bishop, whom Professor Court 
quotes as saying that the coal industry is 
“the least picturesque and the most interest- 
ing” of all industries, is borne out in the 
present vdlume. A combination of vital 
subject matter and cool and clear writing 
has turned this into an interesting and read- 
able book. The slapdash early surveys of 
the wartime task for the coal-mining 
industry ; the question of supplies to France 
which fell from a position of first priority to 
nowhere in 1940 ; the repercussions of trans- 
port difficulties, particularly on the Durham 
field ; the difficulties of the new system of 
control set up, with the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power, in the summer of 1942 ; and the 
technical problems of production summed 
up in the historic Reid Report of 1945 are 
all covered fully and fairly. Detail never 
swamps the story, and the central thesis that 
it was the war which finally brought the 
many intractable problems of the industry 
to a head is developed clearly and inevitably. 
we Ee 


The Pleasures of Poverty. By Anthony 
Bertram, (Hollis and Carter. 14.) 


“ MEN are judged by the standards they set, 
the things they own,” ran a recent advertise- 
ment for cigarette-lighters. And so com- 
pletely have we come to take for granted the 
standards here implied that we look on any 
proposal for raising living standards as 
unquestionably good. Asa corrective to the 
prevailing materialism of our days, The 
Pleasures of Poverty is timely. Simply as an 
anthology it can be read with great 
pleasure; Mr. Bertram has chosen wisely 
and widely and has—and how gratefully one 
acknowledges this!—amply documented 
each passage at the back of his book. But 
the collection has a deeper value than the 
mere illustration of a theme to which we all 
pay occasional lip-service ; as Mr. Bertram 
comments, no similar anthology could be 
made of the pleasures of wealth. It is stimu- 
lating to reflect that, while we have all 
agreed to accept a society in which the pur- 
suit of wealth must be restricted and its 
pleasures only partially enjoyed, no such 
limitations apply to the perfect enjoyment 
of the pleasures of poverty. M. L. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


JEREMIAH ROTHERHAM & CO. 
CAUSES OF LOWER PROFIT 


Tue fifty-third annual general meeting of 
Jeremiah Rotherham & Co. Ltd. was held on 
March 28th in London, Mr. Joseph Hockley 
(chairman and managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement :— 

The trading for the year shows a reduction 
of profit of £15,280 as against the previous 
year. Although sales for the first four months 
showed an increase, the unseasonable spring 
and summer weather had an adverse effect on 
the fashion side of the trade. This, together 
with a further reduced margin of profit by the 
Board of Trade on utility goods is accountable 
for the lower profit. The burden of Purchase 
Tax on certain non-utility goods still creates a 
resistance by retailers and the public to purchase 
goods bearing the tax. I sincerely hope that the 
Wholesale Textile Association which is pressing 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for a reduction 
of the 663 to 33} on certain non-utility house- 
hold goods will have a favourable result. 

The net trading for the year amounted to 
£97,525, as against £112,805. The directors 
recommend a dividend of 6 per cent. and a 
bonus of 4 per cent., making 10 per cent. for 
the year on the ordinary stock. 

It is impossible to attempt to forecast for 
the future. Orders for later deliveries are 
coming in satisfactorily, but the indications are 
of further increases in prices and a reduced 
volume of available goods. We are still faced 
with increased expenses, and a still further 
increase in carriage costs, but as I pointed out 
last year, every effort will be made to control 
them without detriment to the business. 

The report was adopted. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS (HOLDING) 
LIMITED 


EMINENTLY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


Tue twenty-second annual general meeting of 
Cable and Wireless (Holding) Limited was held 
on March 21st in London. 

Sir .Edward Wilshaw, K.C.M.G. (the 
Governor), in the course of his speech, said: 
This is the first meeting and presentation of 
accounts since the company was reconstructed 
following the distribution of compensation 
received for the nationalisation of the telegraph 
part of your business. The results of the year 
are generally agreed to be eminently satisfac- 
tory. I feel, and I hope you will agree, that the 
accounts now before you show that we have 
already gone far towards achieving all that we 
promised when the directors’ proposals for the 
reorganisation of the company’s capital were 
put before you. When I last addressed you I 
should have been thought rash indeed to have 
forecast that it would be possible to declare 
a dividend of 6 per cent. within so short a 
period of nine months, although it is the divi- 
dend which I had hoped would be possible, and 
which everyone of us, directors, officials and 
staff, have striven hard to achieve. This, I 
think, can be prudently done and at least be 
maintained in the foreseeable future, subject 
to economic reactions beyond your directors’ 
control. The company’s policy is twofold. First, 
to secure and maintain a minimum dividend of 
6 per cent., and then to seek for an increase, 
by way of additional income from medium- and 
long-term projects, which should be beneficial 
not only to you but to the Dominions and 
Colonies in fostering public works and enter- 
prises in less developed areas. 

The report was adopted. At a subsequent 
extraordinary general meeting the proposed new 
articles of association were adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


On the last lap of a pre-Budget Stock 
Exchange Account markets are showing 
unexpectedly strong powers of resistance. So 
far from Budget nerves, inducing investors 
to go liquid, there is practically no selling, 
and buying continues on sedate lines. Even 
gilt-edged stocks, as I predicted last week, 
have staged a rearguard action and recovered 
some of the recently-lost ground. Super- 
ficially, therefore, the indications appear to 
be that the average investor is facing Mr. 
Gaitskell’s first Budget in a spirit of calm. 
That, I think, is reading rather too much 
into the surprising steadiness of prices. The 
prevailing mood in the City is an odd mix- 
ture of hope, resignation and a conviction 
that whatever new imposts are introduced 
on April 10th they will not put a really 
effective damper on inflationary markets. 
Implicit in all this is an assumption that the 
new Chancellor of the Exchequer will have 
the courage to resist the pressure from the 
Socialist Left-Wing to aim a back-hander at 
the Ordinary share investor as such. That 
could take the form of a really heavy 
increase in Distributed Profits Tax on such a 
scale as would practically rule out the 
possibility of further increases in dividends. 
What Mr. Gaitskell will do is anybody's 
guess, but I doubt whether he is anxious to 
hit the Ordinary share investor so hard as 
to jeopardise the raising of further equity 
capital for industry. My advice still 
remains, caution before the Budget but no 
jettisoning of sound investments 


South Africa’s Budget 


How Budget forecasts can easily go astray 
has been well demonstrated by the dis- 
appointment caused by Mr. Havenga’s pro- 
posals in South Africa announced last week. 
In Johannesburg and London it had been 
confidently predicted that the South African 
Budget would bring no additional taxation 
for the gold mining industry. In his search 
for revenue, however, Mr. Havenga, who 
cannot by any stretch of the imagination be 
described as antagonistic to the gold pro- 
ducers, has returned to the pre-1943°formula 
for taxing the industry, by which he hopes 
to extract an additional £925,000 during the 
financial year 1951-52. Normal tax on 
diamond shares has also been increased from 
4s. 6d. to 8s. This change, allowing for the 
abolition of the special contribution of 
2s. 8d. in the pound, is expected to yield 
an extra £250,000. Normal income tax on 
companies, excluding the mining industry, is 
being raised by 6d. to 4s. 6d. in the pound 
but is flanked by the abolition of the Undis- 
tributed Profits Tax. The first reaction in 
the market to these imposts was one of mild 
disappointment and a modest fall in share 
quotations. Second thoughts, however, have 
reconciled Kaffir shareholders to what is, 
after all, a small increase in taxation, and 
prices are now recovering. Between now 
and the June dividend season there may well 
well be a revival of speculative interest in 
South African gold shares in the London 
and Johannesburg markets. Among the 
shares of the established producers Springs 
5s. shares, now standing at 12s. 6d., look 
worth putting away. The current yield of 
9 per cent. is quite attractive 


A Well-Secured Preference 


Investors on the look-out for a yield of 
something over 4 per cent. with cast-iron 
security might do worse than consider the 
4} per cent. £1 Preference units of Baldwins 
(Holdings). The units can be bought around 
19s. 3d. and are so strongly secured that for 
all practical purposes they can be regarded 
as being as good as gilt-edged. This com- 
pany has just received approximately £7 
million of British Iron and Steel stock as 
compensation for its large holdings in 
Richard Thomas and Baldwins Ordinary 
shares and some other smaller steel interests 
now nationalised. As the 4} per cent. 
Preference shares are the company’s first 
charge and there is £1,500,000 in issue it is 
clear that as to capital they are now covered 
nearly five times over by British Iron and 
Steel stock. Apart from that the company 
at September 30th, 1950, had another £2 
million of investments, of which £880,000 
was in gilt-edged securities. What the 
directors intend to do now that the major 
holdings have been exchanged for Steel 
stock has not yet been disclosed but if in 
any reorganisation plan the 44 per cent. 
Preference shares are paid off the repayment 
price is 21s. In other words, investors who 
buy around 19s. 3d. would make a small 
capital profit, even allowing for broker's 
commission and stamp duty. 


Rubber Profits Soar 


It is a striking commentary on current 
conditions in the rubber share market that 
the results announced for 1950 by United 
Sua Betong, a leading producer in the 
Guthrie group, have failed to arouse any 
enthusiasm. This company’s estate profits 
rose last year from £259,912 to £1,435,013 
and, after allowing for the inevitably steep 
rise in the taxation charge, net profit was up 
from £149,216 to £679,717. Earnings on the 
£900,000 of capital thus increased from 30 
per cent. to 150 per cent. and Sir John Hay, 
tempering generosity with caution, has 
raised the reserve allocation from £50,000 
to £425,000 and the dividend from 174 per 
cent. to 50 per cent. Stock Exchange specu- 
lators, some of whom had been hoping for 
as much as 75 per cent., rushed to snatch 
profits and the £1 shares fell from 74s. 3d. 
to 70s. 9d. before rallying to 73s. At this 
price, which includes 5s. 6d. net’of dividend, 
the shares look to me to be a good specula- 
tive holding to yield about 14 per cent. on 
a dividend covered 3 times by earnings on 
an average price of rubber about one-half of 
the current level. 


Ship Owners and Freight Rates 


Following a course roughly parallel with 
that of rubber shares, shipping shares have 
been hanging fire during the past few weeks 
after their sharp rise at the beginning of the 
year. Just as rubber has moved up to an 
unexpectedly high price so shipping freights 
have been establishing new peaks. The 
monthly index of tramp freights issued by 
the Chamber of Shipping of the United 
Kingdom rose in February to 164.7 (basis 
1948 =100). For January the index number 
was 151.9 and in February of last year it 
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was only 75.5. It seems a little od 

the share market there has been ona . 
to the February figure, even if one take 
full allowance for the fact that to some 
extent the current prosperity of the tra 
shipping industry had been anticipated oq 
the Stock Exchange and for the other equall 
valid fact that nobody can be really a 
how long freights—like the price of rubber 
—can be held at the present level, The 
situation is complicated, by the exces. 
sive costs of new building and by the 
problems raised by the prices of both new 
and old tonnage. In many cases, as may 
readily be imagined, the possibility of dis. 
posing of tonnage at high prices is proving 
tempting to tramp owners who are willing tg 
take the long view. I notice that this week 
the Silver Line has announced the sale of 
two of its ships to the Cunard Steam Ship 
Company. Prices are not disclosed but it 
is surely significant that the two ships ig 
question are of the modern type, both having 
been built as recently as 1948. It must be a 
safe inference that the prices realised have 
been distinctly satisfactory, City estimates 
ranging up to £1,500,000. As I have pre. 
viously pointed out, Silver Line has two 
motor tanker ships on order, one for delivery 
in December, 1951, and the other in Novem. 
ber, 1952. The proceeds of the ships now 
sold will doubtless be applied partly ig 
financing these new purchases. Meantime, 
Silver Line 10s. Ordinaries, whose merits | 
have consistently stressed in these notes, are 
now standing at 18s. In relation to the 
profits likely to be disclosed for 1950 the 
shares are obviously much too high. On the 
other hand, the company must now be 
earning at a very high rate and under alert 
management has fully re-established its 
finances. I still think the shares should not 
be sold. 


United British Steamship 


Among the tramp shipping shares which 
seem to me to be under-valued at today’s 
price are the Is. units of United British 
Steamship. This company, which has two 
motor vessels and six steamers aggregating 
just over 80,000 tons, made a new issue of 
shares at 10s. each to its own shareholders 
in January, in the proportion of one new 
share for every two held. The proceeds of 
this issue were to be applied in reinforcing 
an already substantial cash holding to meet 
the cost of three new motor vessels of 10,000 
tons each, which are on order and will be 
delivered in 1952 or 1953. When making the 
issue the directors intimated that all the 
company’s ships were profitably employed 
and that there should be no difficulty in 
maintaining the 100 per cent. dividend rate 
for the current year on the increased capital 
The Is. units, which have recently been up 
to 18s., are now standing at 16s. 6d., on 
which they give the useful yield of 6 per 
cent. on a dividend which, in recent years, 
has been covered several times over by avail- 
able net earnings. For the year ended June 
30th, 1950, when tramp freight rates were 
very substantially below the current level the 
company paid the 100 per cent. dividend 
out of earnings of 430 per cent. In the past 
six years an aggregate of £500,000 has beea 
set aside out of earnings to reserves. The 
shares appear to me to be a good medium 
through which to acquire a stake in the 
prosperity of the tramp shipping industry. 
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HALIFAX | 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
TOTAL ASSETS - - - - - = = « £165,487 ,783 
SHARE AND DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS - £155,224,657 
MORTGAGES - - - - - - = = « £126,057,911 
TRUSTEE SECURITIES AND CASH - £38,9)7,984 
a ee ae ee £9,597,342 
HOME OWNERSHIP THROUGH THRIFT 
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Classified advertisersents must be prepaid, 

3/- per lime. Line averages 32 letiers. 

Minimum 2 lines. Box lo. 1/- eotra. 
PERSONAL 

ScaesOns traced by Lamepsar 

Raccrt Genea. and _ Record 

Searchers, a. Woodhurst Avenue, Watford, 


AND 


OOKS PURCHASED.—Small or large 
Collections of books on most sub s 
wanted. Town or country visited. Helpful 


advice without RB ae or obligation.— 


PRANK Savens, —— IVth Street, 
W.C.2. Temple. “par 9243 
ANCER SUF (5190), 


—t-» poor 
Le ~ with husband in one 
room, ne ling, clothing and 
Dourishment. Please help us to care for 
her ‘also pentete of ot 
Socier ror CANCER 
7. 47, Victoria Street, S 
REIGN SERVANTS! State your re- 
quirements and we will nominate a 
foreign domestic servant by return.— 
Comrton-James, Axminster. 
IGSAW PUZZLES loaned anywhere in 
U.K. by pest. Monthly or period terms. 
—Dovcias Jicsaw Lisrarr (S) Wilmslow, 
Manchester. 
AYTONS WINE RESTAURANT now open 
from 6-10 p.m. Dine with wines by the 
glass.—2a. Duke Street (Manchester 8q.), 
W.1. WEL. 8808, 0709. 
\ YANTED. — Norwegian 
records with text books 
Wie is so easy to enjoy. 
have a natural palate. 
Wine Tasting os 
week among the 


tition. 
vines. - 
ever.—Apply Tue Frienps or 
Vintners’ Place. E.C.4. 
STLEYS “ot, JERMYN, 
London, 
Pire REPAIRS 
pipes, old or new, purchased. 
ECOME a Hotel Book-keeper, 
tionist, Manager or Manageress, Dieti- 
cian-Caterer, Medical Secretary Expert 
Postal Courses : brochure (3),—Secr., 
Sournern TRAINING COLLEGE, Withdean, 
Brighton 6. 
ON'T STOP SMOKING. — Try 
famous CRESCENT Smoking Mixture, 
supreme Coltsfoot blend 2s. 6d. per 
4 ozs post free.—SHximrton & COOK, 
Bromsgrove. Worcs. 
I EAL’S remake and re-cover divans, box 
springs and mattresses; also convert 
spring interior ty 
‘Remaking Beddir 
196, Tottenham Court 


women (61), 


NsTIONAL 
Dept. G. 


Linguaphone 
Box 137C. 

See if you 
Enter 


jing, 1, 


(STREET (109), 
Specialists. 
—" ania Meerschaum 


Recep- 


the 


the 


mattresses into 
Write for folder, 
Hea & Son, Ltp., 
Road, W.1 
I OW TO STOP SMOKING. World- 
a ~ Method. Explanatory Bookiet 
tree § Sraniey, 265, Strand, 
London, Ww C.2; 24, Holborn, London, E.C.1. 
L NVISIBLE MENDING on all garments— 
7 day Service, Hosiery Mending—3 day 






Service Post or call.—Bei Invisi 
Menpers, Lrp., 22, New Bond Street, W 
‘ELLING JEWELLERY OR SILVER ?—As 
; the leadin Haiton Garden Jewellers 
we pay the followin Record Prices 
£5-£75 for Cultur Pear! Necklaces ,; 


£5-£35 Gold Pocket Watches and Chains ; 
£15-£250 Diamond Watches and Eternity 
Rings; £3-£25 Solid Silver Sports Cups 
and ee es; £10-£100 Gold Cigarette 
Cases ; £10-£75 Solid Silver Tea Sets and 
£5-£1,000 for One, Two, Three or 
Stone Diamond Rings, and up 
to £5,000 for Diamond and Precious Stone 
i Brooches, Bracelets and Earrings 
1ation by Qualified Expert (Fellow 
Gemmological Association) If you cannot 
call personally, send your parcel by Regis- 
tered Post it will be quite safe. and you 
will receive an immediate Cash Offer, with 
) obliga! on to sell._M. Hayes anv Sons 
Lre.. 106, Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1, 
HOLborn 9177 
6). PER CENT. free of tax. Investment 
##2 moneys are received up to £5,000 maxi- 
mum.—Send for full particulars to Secre- 
TARY, STave Buioinc Sociery, 8 Bucking- 
ham Palace Gardens, Westminster, S.W.1. 


SHOPPING BY POST 
DDRESSED notepaper 500 18s. 64 
1,000 30 post free (purchase tax 

extra Samples on request..-W. Trim*.e 
Enniskillen, Northern lreland 
t ON'T STARVE YET Macrory’s fresh 
Oat Flakes for delicious porridge 
scones and biscuits. Recipes included 
bag for only 10s., post paid.—S. M 
Mackory, Lre., Limavady, N. Ireland 
H ALSTEAD'S DEVONSHIRE HONEY 
2 lb., 8s.: 4 Ib 15s.; 6 lb. 2ls. 6d 
c.W.0 Tr. R. Hatsrean & Sons, 
Apiaries, Winkleigh, Devon 
Linen Natu 


post free 
Alchey Down 
Irish 


Lengths 
b 


(a 
T 





action 
Dept 
gh St 


money 
454), 139/1 
London, N.i 
Men's All Wool 
Stripe Flanne] T 
» W., 29 to 33 in PL 
pair 39s. 6d 
lined £&/B. 3 © 
Smartly cut 


Oatmeal brow! k 
) 


Newli 


Stoke 


Medium Grey 
users Sizes 

Excellent 
8 Wool Sports 
itside pockets 
and excel 
vat 


value. per 
Jackets. fuily 
and ticket pocket 
lentiy tailored 
green or blue Sizes 36 to 42 ls 
each 65s.; 44 to 46 in each 76s 
free Satisfaction money 
H. Conway, Lip. (Dept. 214), 139/143 
Newington Higa Street. London. N.16 
PRINTED NOTEPAPER with envelopes 
100 sheets s.. 250 17s. 6d. incl tax 
Service, 64 Coppine Road, Clactur 





cart 
back 


Stoke 
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1. Pure White or Beige 
Primrose 


ARACHUTES.— 
Suk or Nylon; 
x 


Heavy }isb 
in. 


left to 
12/-; two. tor 22/9.—P. Turnev., Maxwell 
a Corsock Road, Castle-Douglas, 


LITERARY 
AKE WRITING oe | mossy 
YEAR. a 
writing—so few do. 


wt et are 
crying out foy new Yet St 
School of Journalism, founded 3 
Enshpehes patwencge and stafled by ex] rts, 
to start os ble 
Puttin: oft Gets you 
You can -—§ aie time 
Advice free. Fees low. Send fer 
y * Writing for the Press,”’ 
Tue L Scnoo. or 
uare, London, 
ere you 
L.8.J." 
MERICAN MAGAZINES, Nat. 
Mag. P. ec 
tal Subscription. 
HOMAS AND Co. (SP), 
Black 
Das Typewritin 
2, Gray's Inn Road, 





Prospectus Dept., 
fre,» 57, 


ni. Buchanan Street, 


and Duplicating, 
W.C.1. HOLborn 


rman McDOUGALL for typing ; 
duplicating translations.—31, 
ton Church Street, London, W.8. 


24-hour 
Kensing- 
WEStern 


RE-WAR NOVELS Wanted. Not Pocket 


Editions.—Please quote to CLanse 
Hatt Lro., Wine Office Court, E.C.4. 
warts. FOR PROFIT.—Send for free 

THe Recenr§ Instis0r 


(Dept. asG" "pains Gate, London, W.8 
LECTURES AND EXHIBITIONS 
N ARLBOROUGH, 17/18, Old Bond &t 
a W.1. Othon Priesz, 1879- ro oMemorial 
Exhibition Daily 10-5.30, Sat. 


SCULPTURE BY GIOVANNI penano an 
+ ——- of photographs. Arts Council 


Gallery, St. James‘s aorare, 8.W.1. Open 
till March 3ist Mon., Wed Fri., Sut. 
10-6. Tues., Thurs. 10-8. Admission free 
CONCERTS 
B.C. SYMPH( ony. ORCHESTRA 
. ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4, at 7.30. 
MASS in C minor (Mozart) 
DOROTHY BOND ELSIE SUDDABY. 


RICHARD LEWES TREVOR ANTHONY 
B.B.C. CHORAL SOCIETY. 
Symphony No. 41 in C (Jupiter) 
SIR THOMAS BEECHAM Bt; 


Mozart 


Tickets: 10/- 7/6, 6/-, 5 3/6, 2/-. 
at Hal] (Ken. 8212) and Agents. 
EDUCATIONAL 


DMINISTRATIVE and SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING at ST. GODRIC’S SECRE- 
TARIAL COLLEGE, 2, Arkwright Road 
London, N.W.3 (Ham. 5986). Resident and 
day Students Special arangements for 
Graduates Active appointments renter. 
ment New course begins 4th April, 
Apply to Tae Vics PRINciPAL, 
Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.) 
YRIPPLEGATE SEC BETARi Al. COLLEGE 
/ Golden sane, E.C Clerk to the 
Governors 2828 
Dwit t LAING AND DICK, 7, Holland 
Park ll Individual tuition for 
exami! ~ Navy and Army Entrance, 
Ist M.B., General Certificate at all levels. 
Tel.: PARK 7437 
I AVIES'S Successful 
TUIT’ON tor Civil Service degree, 
rofessional and school examinations, ajse 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING courses or 
raduates and olde: scanente at 2, Addison 
oe W.14 (Park 446 Specia) junior 
departments (( OMMON ENTRANC E c.) 
for boys under 15 at 24, Lyndhurst Gardens 
w.3 (Hatpsend 4936), and 68, Cadogan 
i Knightsbridge 1741) 
COURSES or foreign 
Hyde Park Gate, S.W.7 


INDIVIDUAL 


( 
ENGL MISH 
Students at 54 
(Western €564) 
N ILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W.1.—Entrance 
4 Scholarship Examination May 28#ith- 
30th, 1951 Candidates to be over 12 and 
under 14 on April Ist. Severa] scholarships 
available, values up £100 p.a.; for sons of 
Christian Ministers up to £140 pa 
Particulars from the Heap Mastes 
T™™: COL- 
wi 


TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL 

a South Molton Street, 

May 306 «(3 lines) 

M’ YI AIR SEC RETARIAS PULSES $i, 
Duke Street, W ar Park Lane 

ior High Grade 

courses commence 


Train n “ 
s New 
23rd 
pos: AL TUITION 
(Lond., Oxf 
University B.A., 
LL B B.D Degrees 
Exams &c Low fees BD 
Prospectus from C. D. Parexer, M.A 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford : 
TNIVERSITY ENTRANCE and GE NERAL 
CERTIFICATE at all levels Resklent 
students coached in all subjects by expe t 
tutors Bursaries available for English 
students over 16 years of age Apply 
Secaerasy, St Christopher's 8-10, 


College. 8 
Gloucester Avenue Regents Park NWwi 


for Gen. Cert 


Camb vi 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


A CHILDREN'S CHARITY 4 appli- 
cations for position, leadir in due 
course, if candidate considered suitable, to 
post of General Secretary ; must have 
administrative experience and be 
in children ; age 35-40 preferred 
tions, giving qualifications, to 
FPREELANCE Writer with extensive 
knowledge of books and publishers, re- 
quired for monthly assignment on periodical 
appealing to booksellers and bookbuyers.— 
Box 133C 
¥Y LOUCESTERSHIRE,. Renocoms CoLiece, 
MW near Cirencester Bachelor master 
is required in September to teach Latin to 
G.C.E. advanced standard and also some 
The school is changing to Rugger 
season and it is hoped to appoint a 
wh will be interested to be in 
of the change-over. Burnham Scale 
ertain residential emoluments and 
possible additional allowance Govern- 
ment pension scheme.—Apply HEADMASTER 
rue Council for Education in World 
Citizenship (an organisation of the 

United Nations Association) invites —- 
cations for the position of Youth of 
Candidates must have an interest in inter. 
nott ional affairs and experience of youth club 


Box 


work school teaching experience an ad- 
vantage Salary £350 per annum.—-Porm 
and part lars from the UNirep NATIONS 
Association, 25, Charles Street, London, 
W.l. on receipt of stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope 
[HE United Africa Company, Limited 
nvite application from men an 


women for training in its Buying Depart- 


ment in London Candidates should have 
determination, considerable powers of ob- 
servation, initiative out of the ordinary and 
a high level of practical intelligence. 
Applicants without previous experience 
should not be less than 23 or more than 
28 years old, and their commencing salary 
will be between £375 and £475 per annum 
For those who have good commercial or 
other relevant experience, these age limita 
can be extended appointments in such 
cases would be made at an initial salary 
fixed accoriing to qualifications and experi- 
ence.—Preliminary celection will be made 
on the letters of application, which should 
be framed acoorainey and addressed to 
Starr Derr A.C.) Unilever House, 
Blackfria E 
TNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN.—Appli- 
cations are invited for a Lectureship 
n the Deere of Classics. The salary 
seale is 5 £25-£800 per annum. 
There also a temporary cost of living 
allowance at present £208 per annum for 


a married man and £80 per annum for a 


single person Applications (with copies 
of testimonials), should state age, expert- 
ence, qualincations and research work com- 
pleted or in progress, and give the names 
of two referees whom the University may 
consult Ability to lecture on classical 
art and archaeology will be a recommenda- 


Applications and testimonials must 
submitted in triplicate. Two copies of 
application must reaoh the Secretary 
THE ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITIES 
or THe Brirtsh Commonweatts, 5, Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1 (from whom a 
memorandum giving the genera] conditions 
of appointment is obtainable), by May 30th, 
1951, end the other copy gent direct to 
the Registrar, University of Cape Town, 
Private Bag, Rondebosch, South Africa, by 
the same date 
Ww" TE EAGLE BOYS’ HOLIDAY CAMP, 

Gileston, Barry, South Wales Coast 
Required immediately Six Male Youth 
Leaders for the above Boys’ Holiday Camp, 


tion 
be 
the 
oF 








which will be o pened eoersiy under private 
management Topncents should be young, 
keen. of unimpeachable > ed and in- 
spired with the highest ideals Agolice- 
tions will be considered from married men. 
Salary £350-£500 per annum ngeenve of 
quarters and full maintenance. amp 
is composed o permanent buildings, 

centrally heated, and is the first of its 
kind in this country. Others are planned 
and there will be opportunities for pro- 
motion Application forms and further 
particul may be obtained from the 
under i, to whom completed epplice- 
tions ld be returned not later than 14 
day the appearance of this advertise- 
ment LAND Arnis, Public Relations 
Division Dumfries Chambers, St. Mary 8t., 
Cardi 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 









CONTINENTAL holiday, not orga nised 
44 for the masses, but wt: "y en 
you ! aris—7 days from £11 H 
Brittany Coast—10 days from £15 Wes oa: 
other countries at moderate cost.—BusINngess 
& Hotway Traver. Lro.. Grand ‘Buildings, 
Trafalgar Square. W.C.2. WHItehall 4114/5. 
I EVON ND CORNWALL for Early 

holid Guest Houses in delightful 
surrounding Very reasonable terms. 
Lilustrated | hure No. 11 free.—Bisnor, 
Fairfield, Dawlish yon 
‘PRINGTIME in Paris Small conducted 
‘ party, adults and teen-age children 
10 days f April lith. Prices 25 gns 
Racketr, South Drive, Middleton-on-Sea. 
Sussex Tel 2812 
GCHOOLB: YS YACHT FLOTILLA. Ist 
- Patron Admiral Lord Mountevans. 
Again cruising Zuyder Zee and Friesland 
for Summer Holidays August 20th-Septem- 
ber lith. «Girls July 3ist-August 20th) 
Apply—-Lr.-Cypr. Dovetas Drxon, Manno 
Expeditions, Pin Mill Ipswich 


VV 4ERie TOURS and mountain centre 
holidays Programme iy ee 
Al. 











Assn., 48 (B.19), Park Road, N 
Entered as second-class mail matter 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.- 


THE 


NOW BEFORE YOU GO. Be sure of 
best hotels and satisfactory holiday 
arrangements. Continental ours by 
luxury motor- -coac few suggestions : 
Tour No. 1, Nine-day Switzerland ; No. 4, 
Swiss and Italian es ; No. 5, Dolomites 


and Venice ; No Bavaria and Austrian 
Tyrol ; No. 14, Black Forest and Dolomites ; 
No, 15, Sunny Spain.—Call or write for 
full particulars, Fourways Travet, Ltp., 
Lower Ground Floor, MArsHaLL & SNEL- 
Grove, Oxford Street, London, w.i. 


(Grosvenor 2371/2/3/4.) 


ECORD Low Fares by cargo-passenger 


vessels Mediterranean, Scandinavian 
and German Cruises, also oxvended world 
voyages.-Bowerman Bros. (Dept. K 28 


Ely Place. London, E.C.i , RR, 
Holborn 1887-8 
“4 bs LEISURELY MOTORING TOURS! 
Swiss Heights 2. Mountain Hotels 
a, Alpine Flowers 3. Dolomites and 
Venice. 4. Lovely Austria 5. Italy, the 
Little Places 6. Italy, the High Spots 
Mont Blanc and Matterhorn. 8. Southern 
Spain rovence, Riviera, Corsica 
11. Grand Tour of Europe (32 days).—Full 
Particulars from Lammin Tours Ltp., 67 
Blenheim Terrace, London, N.W.8 (Tel.: 
Maida Vale 4321), or agents. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 

] OGNOR — Comfortable Guest House 
Good food, separate tables, willing 

service. h. & c.—WipwortHy. Sylvan Way 

Tel.: 350 

Com to “ Clutha,”’ Lower Bourne, Farn- 
ham, for Holidays and Home in Festival 


of Britain Year, Delightful country house, 
every comfort, good food and beds. Book 
early ‘Phone Frensham 293 
eDNBvRGH Comf. board resid. (Pri- 
4 vate villa). Superior loc 12s. 6d d 
and breakfast. Other meals as arranged.— 
Box 1000B 
ARENTS with children and young 
people catered for Country house 
3 miles Dorset Coast Town, Station, close 
buses Golf Course. Large Garden. Own 


Dairy Farm. Garden Produce. Games Room 
Laundry Facilities Long or Short periods. 
Dogs welcomed. Charge ot children during 
school holidays.—Box 132¢ 
‘OMERSET-DEVON 

iY comfy guest house 
roundings Gar. Highly 
wkly., Aug 6 gns.—Mr 
The Mill, Raddington, 


ACC OMMODATION 
),‘DINBURGH.—Y.M C.A. MAN 
4 for ladies and gentlemen, 12, 
Place; near ; 
from 10s.; comfortably furnished; 
lounge; Telephone 32175. 
ry\O LET.—August Ist-3lst ; easily 
furnished cottage; all electric, 
4: lovely N Bucks. village; 20 
north of Oxford.—Box Cc 
NO LET, in May, furnished cottage, W. 
Sussex ; all amenities; 1 s 3 bed., 
bathroom.—Box 136C 


HOTELS, &c. 
HOTEL “ permeated with the atmo- 
sphere of happiness, courtesy and 
willing service.” Adjoining sandy beach. 
Children’s nursery, cocktail bar, dancing. 
5 to ns. inclusive. Brochure with 
pleasure.—Cuatet, Hore, AND CouNnTrRY CLUB, 
Winterton-on-Sea, Norfolk 
ARMOUTH, WALES.—MARINE MAN- 
SION.—A.A. and RA.C., private hotel 
on sea-shore, magnificent scenery be 
rooms with hot and cold. Low season 
July 2ist.—Write for Brochure S. 
] IDE-A-WHILE BOOK. Unique guide to 
good hotels. inns, &c., in Britain's 
loveliest holiday counties. Post free, 2s. 6d 
—Ss ILTON, Fleet Street, Torquay. 
OURNEMOUTH. — Connavcnr Court 
Horet Tel.: 1944 33 rooms, 1 acre 
rounds. Every comfort. Superlative food 
gns. weekly -8 gns. June onwards. 
YORNWALL.—Bide-a-While Hotel, Port 
Gaverne Port Isaac first-class 
hotel situated at sea level. Idea! for that 
early ho.iday. One visit and you wil] return 
YORNWALL.—Sennen Cove Hotel, 


BOR DER.—Small, 
Delightful] sur- 
recmd. 5 gns. 
AND Mrs. SMITH, 

Wiveliscombe 


spacious 


run 
sleep 
miles 


to 


End. ‘Phone Sennen 275. First class 
Fully licensed: accommodates 80; excellent 
cuisine; unsurpassed sea views; safe bath- 
ing; excellent sands and rugged coastal 
scenery. 21/- per day until July 14th, 

Felixstowe.—One of the 


| 3 HOTEL 
renowned hotels 


most attractive ana 
on the bracing East Coast Enquiries for 
accommodation will receive the personal 
attention of Resident Manager 
Horets Executive, London, N.W.1. 
Fes Happy Holidays.— Bevan's Lyn Valley 
Lynmouth. Overlooking sea, 
and —_ Lyn. H. & C. all bedrooms. Ball- 
room Billiards Room, Lounge Excellent 
cuisine. Fully licensed. R.A.C.—Apply 
H. Maraiorr, resident manager 
\ LORIOUS COTSWOLDS, 
W Arms’ Hotel. Kingham. Oxon 
fortable, good food, excellent centre 
YOATHLAND. North Yorkshire Moors.— 
Fairhaven Private Hotel in midst of 
real country Village served by buses and 
e 


Langston 
Com- 


trains. Super comfort Fine views.— 
Goathland 252 
UAN-LES-PINS’ world-famous Horer 


Juana amidst pines, 
facing sea. Bathing from 
beach, Free garage in hotel. 
to July 15.—Write MANAGING 

AKES.—Charm. old magtten 

4 view; 40 ac. grnds con. 
terms—Crort Horst ‘Ambleside Tel. : 


Special rates 
Proprietors. 
beaut. 
; mod 
364 


SPECTATOR, 
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»" ao 
rl >’ | ay Recommended by | by 
La — ») Ashley Courtenay 
"SWEET IS THE LOVE OF ONE'S halting place. in a neighbourhood rich 
OUNTRY.” historic and scenic interest. Tel. Mar 
And the more you travel abroad the more aay Buck COMP! , 
likely you are to say: “' there is no place HOTEL, 31 miles trom London. ‘overiaiee 
like home."’ See move of Britain this year.the River Thanes’s most beaut ful Woe 
Perhaps 1 can direct you to just that hote] Centre _ for Windsor, As rt Henley 
or Inn which will suit your palate and Stratford- -on-Avon. Exceptior al cuisine and 
» . My "' Si Wind ’ bel service rivate bat available 
you purse ’ a p indou pelOW Tennis, Boating, Golf Apply G. Mermod, 
} d be cut out for ’ or other Manager Tel.. Marlow 915 
prooth sabes fo write ™e, PORTSONACHAN by Daimair 
, ] + Ar 
amped add cones pe, warm welcome aw _.. e. 
” s I S$." visiter to PORTSONAC i. AN HOTEL int ne 
reart of the Western Highlands 
BALL AGI. SEN < hd Argyll. ‘ook ottish Country Danc is Basvive 
€ s s Loch ~ Pepe 
mountains meet e sea A quulesteie ge By, a bor ne Boating 
country hotel, set in the heart of the Kilchrenan 224 snc ures Tel 
Western ghlands. yet easily reached by 7 
rail or be Fu licensed Service , - wae S. Devon. GARA ROCK 
Garage Tel Ballachulish 239 A sun-trap at the most southerly 
> tip of Devon A 50- bedrocm E amily Hotel 
| | Nr. BROMLEY, KENT. SUNDRIDGE PARK facing the sea, offering persor ae 
| HOTEL For the City man and all appre- excellent catering and a parti ose onan 
ciative of a country home. Golf. Tennis,to children Fully ‘booked ‘August 
oe =e and a wune Chef. Te).: Chivelstone 27 
it sec e. tavensbourne 72 
CIRENCESTER. Glos. STRATTON HOUSE HOTEL A 1.0.W | MEDEHAMSTEDE 
OTEL Cotswold charm, Country House 5+ this old lent re : Pa - ne awaits you 
eae stics, and the personal interest Deli i established jroom hotel 
7 ey - ghtfully situated on cliffs, facin 
of the Resident Proprietor, are just three cous) it makes r . s acing 
reasons for making this lovely period house ¢ makes & most agreeable base for 
. ; ‘ , & Spring holiday Licensed Sea-Fishing 
your touring headquarters or permanent Shooting. Golf. Write Mr Sea-Fishing 
home Licensed Tennis Tel 35 Cra‘vley Tel thy Mr. and Mrs C G 
ENCLEFIELD GREEN, Surrey THE $ 
LODGE HOTEL, for residence or a break Nr. STROUD. Glos. MOOR COURT 
from responsibilities. Convenient for Ascot HOTEL. An hotel of contentment situated 
(4 miles), Windsor, Staines, Virginia Water. 2 some of the finest Cotswold Country 
Riding and Golf in vicinity Beautiful where you may experience 
gardens; good food. Egham Station buses life at its best. 18 acres 
and Green Line « hes pass door. Tel.: Course adjoining Tennis Hun 
Egham 197 Reming. oa Mrs. B. H. England Tel 
Nr. EDINBURGH, GREYWALLS, Guilane, “™0°"*®y 2285 
€. Lothian. For comfortable accommoda- 
tion within easy reach of the City. stay 
at this unique Country House by Lutyens . S . é ‘ 
First-class Golf: private tennis court: lovely Tired of easide Sophistication ? 
garden — Trains met Drem Looking for the unusual ? 
Brochure from Lt.-Col. J. Weaver Tel.: 
Gullane 2144 If so write 
FISHBOURNE, Sussex, WILLOW COTTAGE 
Delightful XVIIth-Century Guest House, BURGH ISLAND > HOTEL, 
ideal week-ends, holidays or permanent] gig ¥ " 
home Warm and comfortable; h. & c BURY-ON-SEA, nr. PLYMOUTH, 
and gas fires all rooms Large sunny] for Brochure describing the South 
garden; own produce and poultry. Golf, Devon holiday unique 
Sailing Riding Racing (Goodwood) 
6-8hens according to season Tel.: 
Chichester 2174 
Nr. FISHGUARD, Pem. LLWYNGWAIR 
COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL, Newport. The} ST. BRELADE’S BAY HOTEL 
rfect setting for a family holiday. Sunny 
sheltered position by sandy Pembrokeshire (ist Register) 
Coast Two miles Trout and Sea Trout 
Fishing; Golf; Tennis; Rough Shooting JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
a. _ pr “— —— he Mrs lj hours’ ~~ from London. Flowers 
owen e Newpor . sunshine an an equable climate 
HONITON. DEER PARK HOTEL. Devon ae "7 facing the South 
is at its loveliest in the Spring. whenj| and the Sea arly booking advisable 
the flowers and shrubs in our 25 acres are] Details with pleasure from R. H 
a joy Also three miles Trout Fishing,| Colley Tel.: St. Aubin 1 
Tennis, Squash, Billiards. Putting First- 
class food and cellar; attested Jersey herd 
Tel. 64 
JERSEY c.!. WOODLANDS HOTEL, 
Grouville. (ist Register.) njoy Jersey's WEYBRIDGE, SURREY. 
air scenery and sunshine at a 
fortable. well-appointed Country ouse, 
standing in three acres be —~ and OATLANDS PARK HOTEL. 
woodland Superlative foo go wines , : . 
aud @ subtle French atmosphere, Golf} Qmly 30 minutes from London. Golf 
cours: and bathing beaches haif mile.| Tenis. Squash. Bowls, Swimming Pool 
Tel.: Gorev 510 and Dancing—all free to residents. 150 
. . snrrpoy)} rooms (many with private bath) and 
MARLBOROUGH, . Wilts. Ly ae self-contained suites. Moderate inclu- 
ARMS HOTEL Motorists travelling eas sive terms. Tel.: Weybridge 1190 
to west. or north to south, will find this 
modernised Coaching House a delightful 
N ENTON (Riviera) for permanent sun- , LARK.—Le Petit Champ Private Hotel 
shine, and warmth. Send for brochure | 7 Channel Islands Secluded, unrival 
and tariff of charming villa-hotel—* La osition. Comfortably appointed. Excel- 
FREGATE,”” Roquebrune—Cap Martin (A.m), ent cuisine.—Write or ‘phone, Mayor T. H 
France. SuTCLIFFE Sark 46. 
N EET THE SPRING where sunshine YORQUAY HYDR(, HOTEL.—Fashionable 
+ and flowers come sooner! Stay in a | dignified and quietly elegant - 
delightful country house hotel, or a cosy | furnished with every modern device for 
self-contained cottage with full hotel supreme comfort. Ballroom, billiards room, 
service, in the loveliest part of the Isle — bar. Rerdection in cuisine, wines 
» y c. pinted, and serv Jni g autifu vastal 
Suv. aaa . = details = views.— ceragert w 4 ae ‘caastal 
MANAGER FARRINGFORD HOTEL Freshwater, phone: TORquay 7633 (3 lines). 
1.o.W. ‘Phone 312 JEST SUSSEX.—AsinGwortn HAtt, neat 
FENTON, South of France, HorTet os | W Storrington, in the Downland country 
4 Paris near Casino, on Sea-Front. ideal for spring holidays. 7 acres grounds 
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of the New Forest and within easy reach 
of the sea Riding, Gelt, Fishing and 
Sailing Fully licensed Good f and 
comfortable rooms.—Zse, Ctoss Hore, 
Christchurch Hants 
JT. ANDREWS. PO" SAAC, Cornwall. 
Overlooking sea r beaches with 

safe bathing. Good fooc Moderate terms 
Phone 240. 
SEAFORD, Svssex Burovxs Private 
i Hore. for mtiec beach J gqeniryside 
holiday. quietness, unest cuisine*—Seaford 
2977. 
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